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To the President and the Congress of The United States: 

On behalf of the National Commission for Employment Policy, I am pleased to submit this 
report of findings and recommendations on ways of re-integrating hon^ess Amencans into 
the mainstream of society through the use of the Job Tiaining Partnership Act QTPA). 

It is dear that tl» stereotypic image of the homeless as tramps or hobos who travel the 
coimtxy in search of work or adventure, or as skid row bums or "bag ladies" who are either 
akoholic or "crazy/* are no longer appropriate d^ktions of many of the homeless in the '9(^ 
An^iica's homdess are as diverse as its population in general. They are young and old, drug 
free and drug addicted, physically and mentally advantaged ax^ disadvantageid, educated 
aid illiterate, working and unemployed, white and minority. Homelessness can be tiie fate of 
any one living from paycheck to paycheck, regardless of income, age, or physical aiui emotion- 
al health. There is only one thing the homeless have in common — they are without homes. 

The Commission embarked upon this ^udy with the belief that the problem of homel^s- 
ness requires a comprchrasive and multi-faceted sohition. It is not merely enough to provide 
housing. The Commission believes the most critical issues surrounding lu>melessness is "ac- 
ce^ to job training and placement in jote tl»t pay adequate living wages," such bs is offered 
in programs available through the JTPA. Moreovei^ the Commi^ion believes that because the 
size of the homeless j^pulation is growing, the need for employment and training assistance 
for theu3 people wlU increase. 

These beliefs were not only continued, but strengthened, as we delved into this issue. 
While some areas of the country are fully utilizing the JTPA to re-integrate homdess in- 
dividuals, there are still others doing very little specifically for the homeless. We believe that 
the dissemination of this report throughout the JTPA system, as well as the implementation of 
our recommendations, can increase ti\e responsiveness of JTPA to the training needs of home- 
le^ Americans. 

The recommendations which follow are both policy- and programmatically-oriented; many 
have implications for other groups that are expwiendng particularly difficult problems find- 
ing and keeping a job. Refinement and clarificatk>n of various rules and regulations tiiat 
govem JTPA program operation will serve to improve JTPA's accessibility to tiie homeless. 
Programmalk: recommoidations will assist the JTPA community in the devebpment and 
operation of programs responsive to the needs of homeless individuals. 

The Commission is optimistic flwt JTPA can play a critical role in addressing the needs of 
homeless Americans. It can help peopl. acquire some degree of economic stability and inde- 
pendence so that they cm have a home - JTTA can help the homeless become "choosers" 
rather than "beggars." 
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In OkUthom, Ar1ains(^ and Texas I met heads families vMo had been, only a 
year or two before, owners of farms, employees (^petroleum firms, shopkeepers 
who supplied the farmers and the oil workers. They had lost th^r farms, their 
their stores. Bankers in (Mthoma City spoke about the rising number of 
foreclosures, "Oil and agriculture - ftee are everything for people here. Both are 
dying. Where will these p&jple go after their forms are boarded and their restaurants 
and barbershops and hardware ^ores have been shut down? " 

The answers were seen in Pkmix and Los Angeles, vMere the shelters overflowed 
and people slept in huge encampments on the aiges of the seamy areas of town. In 
one city homeless families lived in caves. (Jonathan Kozd, Rachel and Her Children; 
Homele^ Families in America, Ballantine Books, 1988, p. 7.) 
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Since its inception in 1973 under the 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act, the National Commisto for 
Employment Policy has conducted re- 
search on the eo^oyznent and training 
needs of specific groups wfdsh have 
traditionally had dil^uhies in the labor 
market - oMer workers^ American In; 
dlansr Hispanicsir minority youths etc. 
In eadti of these studies^ it was the 
Commission's goal to inform the job 
training community and policymakers 
about the special needs and issues facing 
each of these groups^ determine how and 
the extent to whkh the job training sys- 
tem was meeting those needs^ and pro- 
vide policy r^mn^ndations to the 
President and the Congress. 

The Commission continued its long- 
standing commitmoit to undertake re- 
search on special target groups within 
American society in its 19^ and 1989 
agendas. The Commission belieyes that 
if we/ as a Nation, are to achieve our 
goal of preparing every member of the 
nation's workforce for productive 
employment we must work to entire 
that all Americans have the opportunity 
and the skills to obtain employment 



In recognition of the recent and con- 
tinued growth ^ the number of homeless 
Americans, particularly with respect to 
the dramatic rise in the immber of home- 
less families, and the urgent need for 
many membeis of this group to receive 
jpb training and empbym^t assistance 
in order to be able to partkipate in 
today's labor fo;.re^ tl^ Commission has 
devc^ considerable resources this year 
to analy^ng homdessiess and employ- 
ment issues. No one who reeKis the 
newspaper, watehes television, or lives in 
or has visited a n^tropolitan ar^ wouki 
disagree with the ^tem^ent that home- 
lessness has exffiiged { 9 one of the most 
visiUe social protdec^ of the 'K2s. In 
fact President Bush, in Ks Inaugural 
Address January 1989, dted homeless- 
ness first among the domestic issues that 
need to be examined and dealt with. 

This report contains twu major parts. 
The fiist part Hidings and Recommen- 
dations/ provides Commi^on-endorsed 
recommem^tions to the President the 
Congress, and the employment and train- 
ing community on policies aiui practkres 
concerning the homeless and emphy- 
ment issues. This section contains both 



* Ths Natbnal Commis^n for £n^>kmnent Policy was originally desij^ted in the 
authoriaing kgyatton as the National Conunii»ion for Manpown- PoJicy. It was later 
renamed the Nwtfoniil Commission ibr Employment ?oik/ in the 1978 amendments 
to t^« Cbm{»i^)cnsive En^oyn^ aiui IVidiUng Act 
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poUcy-oriented as well as programmatl- 
caUy-oriented recommendations that are 
based on the other mapr part of this 
report. 

Part U, entitled Staff Report consists of 
three sections. The first section provides 
infonnation to policymakers and the job 
training community about a gronp of 
people whom they have not historically 
served: the '^ew" homeless- those ix^ 
women, and children living under 
bridges, in parks, on top of halting 
grates, in cars packed with household 
goods and in crowded shelters. Just who 
are these unfortunate people? What 
caused them to become homeless? What 
are the employment and training issues 
that need to be considered when dealing 
with this population? Section I of the 
Staff Report, Discussion of the Issue, 
provides some information on, if not 
answers to, such questions. 

Section 11 of the Staff Report, ^udy 
Results: Level and Types of ]TP A Services 
Provided to the Homeless, assesses how 
and the extent to which the nation's 
largest civilian employment and training 
proijram, the Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA), is serving homeless in- 
dividuals. To accomplish this. Commis- 
sion researchers held discussions with 
local managing agencies for JTPA, i.e., 
service delivery area (SDA) ad- 
ministrators. At the completion of the 
project. Commission staff had spoken 
with 55 SDA administrators, primarily 
from large urban areas throughout the 



country. Although it has been well docu- 
mented that both suburban and rural 
areas throughout the nation are also ex- 
periencing a rise in the number of home- 
less people, there is little doubt that the 
majority of homeless indivkiuals are con- 
centrated in large cities; consequently, 
the Conunission decided to focus on 
these areas. Care was taksi to include 
urban SDAs from different regions of the 
country in the sample. Section U consists 
of the results of this analysis. 

The third section of the Stef f Report, 
Case Studies, provides employment and 
training professionals with examples of 
programs whee Private Industry Coun- 
cils (PICs) have developed and imple- 
mented Innovative approaches or 
programs to include the homeless in their 
JTPA programs. Section III contair» 
seven studio of local JTPA initiatives 
where the PICs are undertaking spedal 
efforts to ensure services to this group. 
The main objectives of these case studies 
are to identify what works, and what 
does not woslc, in a selection of local job 
training programs for the homeless and 
to promote replication and adaptation of 
the practices tlwt work anwng other local 
programs. Factors such as community 
support and involvement, private in- 
dustry council aruJ private sector role, 
type of services provided, levels of inter- 
agency and public/private coordination, 
outcome measures, and funding 
mechanisms are examined and included 
in each of the case studies. 
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nNDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The prevention of homelessness has 
played a secondary role to em^i^gency 
responses in the development of policy at 
all levels ~ federal, state, and local ~ uui 
in all areas - housing, maital health, 
employment, ete. - of ^vemmoit One 
of the dangers of this t: lort-sig^ted a*v 
proach is tiliat people r ft^ have become 
homeless before they receive subsidized 
housing, employment a&vke, social ser- 
vices, and other types of assistaxKS. Once 
homely, the kindis of services an in- 
dividual needs are usually more inten- 
sive and costly than those that prevent 
homelessness. Preventing iunndessness 
is both a humane and cost-^fective 
aspect of comprehei^ve homeless initia- 
tives. Hence, it is imperative that 
poUcymakeis and administrators at all 
levels and in aU areas of government 
work together to ensure cost-effective 
and efficient assistance to poor 
Americans before they become homeless. 

The major purpose of this report is to 
provide recommendations to the 
Presidoit, the Confess and the employ- 
ment and training community on policies 
and prictices concerning the homeless 
and employment issues. These recom- 
mendation are based on a general 
examination of hom^^sness; the results 
of telephone conversations with 55 urban 
servi^ delivery area (5DA) ad- 
ministrators of Job Training Fiartner^p 
Act (JTPA) programs; and the general 
conclusions d^ived from seven case 
studies of local JTPA homeless programs 
serving homeless Amerkrans. 



What is clear from an ovemll analysis of 
these three data sounres is that although 
there is national concern about its horns- 
less, little progress has been made in 
terms of addiessiiig their long-term 
employn^t needs ~ at the natiortal, 
stat^ or kx»l leveL The National Com- 
mission for Employment Policy strongly 
eicourages policy-makers eiuict and job 
trabiing ^ministrators implement the 
following recommendations taking ac- 
tion to hdp alleviate the growth of home- 
lesKiess among Americans as well as to 
respond more effectively and quickly to 
the onployment and trainiz\g needs of in- 
dividiaals once they do become homele^. 

The National Commission for Employ- 
ment Policy strongly believes that declar- 
ing war on homelesi»i^ requires 
addressing the many needs of the home- 
less population - job training and the 
procurement of a job with a wage that 
will enable them to afford adequate hous- 
ing, clothing, and food - being among 
d» most important for rh^. Because 
this report primarily examines issues re- 
lated to t^.e polkies and programs of the 
JTPA, the nation's major employment 
and training program for the economical- 
ly disadvantaged, most of the recommen- 
datioiw deal widi the JTPA systm. In 
fact, many of the recommendations are 
taken directly from suggestions made by 
SDA administrators and program 
operators. Also, recognizing that federal 
(US. D^xutment of Labor), state, and 
local (SDA) policies and practices have 
significant influence cn whc is served in 



PART I. FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



JTPA programs, and the level and type of 
service provided them, it is necessary to 
review tlie findings from all thiw 
perspectives. This part contains both 
policy-oriented as well as programmati- 
cally-oriented Commission recommenda- 
tions. 

Purthennore, the restilts presented here 
have implications that extend beyond the 
participation of the homeless in JTPA. 
To the extent that the homeless have chax^ 
acteristics, x^eds, and attitudes that are 
reflective of many otter "hard-to-serve" 
groups,' the adoption of the recommenda- 
tions outlined here will have a positive 
impact on tfie type and level of service ac- 
corded them. 

POUCY-ORIENTED 

FINDBVCSAND 

RECOMMENDATIONS 



Eligibility Requirements 

To be eligible to participate in JTPA 
programs, a Iwmelcss individual must 
document, at a minimum, that he/she is 
a citizen or legal resident of the U.S. (e.g., 
driver's license, birth certificate, green 
card, etc.) and, in many states, prove that 
he/she meets the income-based criteria. 

Currently, there is some uncertainty as 
to whether homeless individuals are auto- 
matically eligible for JTPA, or whether 
they have to meet the same income 
eli^bility critelti as do other JTPA par- 
ticipants. While the Stewart B.McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act, the most com- 
prehensive piece of legislation for this 
group, ar^ended JTPA to make the home- 
less autoiiiatically eligible for the pro- 



gram, the Act also included language 
that stated the homeless had to meet the 
income-based eligibility criteria of 
spedfk prc^rams if they were to be en- 
rolled in such progzams. This has raised 
questions about homeless applicants' 
need to meet income eligibility criteria to 
participate in JTPA The US. Depart- 
ment of Labor, the federal agency rrapon- 
sible -or overeeeing JTPA, has ruled that 
the ^tes themselves have the latitude to 
determine whether digibility would be 
automatic or based on income verifica- 
tioiL Hence, to date, states have the 
flexibility ic waive income eligibility re- 
quirements for the homeless or require 
they meet the same income criteria as 
other JTPA clients. 

Proof of identity is often difficult for 
this group, and, in thc»e states where 
homeless applicants are not automat- 
ically eligible for JTPA, proof of income 
is a particularly difficult task: very few 
have the necessary "paperwork" (e.g., 
pay stubs, tax returns, W-2 forms, etc.) to 
document their income. 



♦ 

The Commission believes the 
income'lmsed criteria are a pwUculai-fy 
unmcessary reqvtementfor homeless 
people and simply create one more 
''barrier" to getting them into the 
program; thuSf the Commission 
recommends thai the Congress clarify 
the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless 
Assistance Act to make it clear that 
homeless individuals are automatically 
eligible for JTPA and do not have to 
meet JTPA income-based eligibility 
requirements. This should be done 
either through amending JTPA or 
amending the McKinney AcL In the 
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meantime, titt US, Depar^nt of 
Labor should communicate to the JTPA 
syf^m thai hotmless UiM^iiuais as 
defined by the McKinney Act may be 
automaHcaUy eligible for the program 
and do not have to meet income-based 
eligibility requirements. 



Supportive Services 

The availability ot supportive services is 
clearly of importance to most individuals 
eligible for JTPA. For homeless clients, 
however, the type ard tevel of support 
services required are often more sub^an- 
tial and extensive than tiK)se required by 
other hard-to-serve JTPA clients. In addi- 
tion to those services required by the 
"typical" JTPA client such as assistaiure 
widi transportation ami day-care costs, 
homeless participants often require dif- 
fex^t and/or more intensive support ser- 
vices not traditionally provkied by the 
JTPA system/ e.g./ housing, drug and al- 
cohol therapy, mentid and physical 
health assistance, clothing, etc. All ad- 
ministrators who worked with the home- 
less felt the provision of adequate 
support services in a variety of areas was 
essential to homele^ clients' succe^. 

♦ 

PlCs should work with and develop 
linkages y.ith other agencies at " 
systems, including drug, alcohol, and 
general health treatment facilities, to 
ensure thai homeless imUidduals have 
access to the s^^rtive services which 
are so essential to the homeless 
individual's long-term success. 



Furthermore, because most homeless 
individuals' need for immediate money - 
they simply cannot afioid to pursue a 
training program without a needs-based 
payn^t — and^ in many cases, their lack 
of interest in puxsuing training that does 
not provkie some type of payment, the 
enrollment of homeless indivkiuals in 
JTPA training programs other than on- 
the-job (OJD training is unxealistic. 
Senate am&sdmeits to jTPA ^.543) intro- 
duced in July 1988, proposed that job 
seardv pb seaxch skills training, job 
dubi^ aj^ woric experi&ice not be al- 
bwed m "stand-alone" ^vities unless 
the participant's assessment and service 
strate^ indkates that additional services 
are not warranted and the activities are 
not available through the employm^t 
servkre or other public agencies. Because 
of the homeless Individuals' need for im- 
mediate income, thdr lack of interest in 
undotaking longei^-term tniining, their 
lack of a home base from v/hich to make 
and receive telephone calls to employers, 
and their need for cXose moiutoring and 
^gniftcant suj^port from program staff 
during their job seaxch, the Commission 
feels it v/ould be inadvisable to disallow 
job search activities as a "stand-alone" ac- 
tii ity for the homeless. 

The overwhelming majority of 
programs targeted specifically for home- 
less individuals offer job search ^vities 
of one form or another as the "core" of 
the program The fact that many home- 
less people need extensive training to be- 
come seif-suffident requires that JTPA 
offer a wide range of suj^rtive services 
as well as offer needs-based payments 
for those requiring and willing to commit 
to longer-term training. 
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♦ 

Tfms, as indicted in Commis^don's 
recently pubttshed study on Hi^imks, 

tkeCimmis^misint^nemfiawiUi 
kgUMve i^r^^ouds wkkh fitrOte 

incna^ in ike gmtporthn afJTFA 
fifn^ tkoi may be expended on support 
services from the enrrent sHj^leHon of 
"no mote than J5%" la "no more 

Although the Commission recognizes 
that the implementation of this amend- 
ment would mean fewer funds would be 
available for training, the Commission 
believes that the findings cited in this 
z^rt clearly indicate that if we are to as- 
sist the homeless - one of the fastest 
growing and truly disadvantaged s^- 
msRts of (x>ntempoiiary sodety - this 
diLnge must be made. 

Those job training pxx>gram8 which 
have been most successfiil in establishing 
linkages with local agencies which can 
meet their clients' needs for supportive 
services have generally found tl«t the 
cuiTent 15 percent limitation, while 
onerous, is not impossible to work with. 



Therefore, aiong wi^ starting 

raising the UndtalioHfrom IS 020 
percent, the US, Department ofLddfor 

should woHt t/mfugh the inter^ency 
Council on the Homeless, en umhreBa 
group for fedend i^ndes, to Ukniify 

and develop incemUves to encourage 
Unk^esbHweenJTPA programs and 
o^r programs offering the suppordye 

services needed by JTPA *s homeless 



cUents. Currently, the Unldng and 
coorMmMngftdls tS^g^pordona^ly on 
JTPA programs, 

Performance-Standards System 

The performance-standanis system, a 
key element of the outcome-oriented 
JTPA strategy, appears for several 
reasons to offer no inducement for in- 
creasing the level and type of services 
provided to homeless individuals in 
manySDAs. Hist although inteided to 
"hoW SDAs harmless" with respect to 
client mix through the use of legression- 
based adjustment models (which permit 
SDAs to adjust their performance stand- 
axxis to take into account the provision of 
services to various types of haid-to-serve 
clients, e.g., drop oulSy welfEue recipients, 
etc.), the models actually discourage ser- 
vice to some groups, including the home- 
less. Because *1u>melessness" is not a 
"characteristic" included in the models, 
no adjustment is permitted for homeless 
clients for SDAs using the DOL model 
Therefore, SDAs which use the models 
are wary of serving homeless people 
since the models do not "hold them harm- 
less" for their decision to serve this par- 
ticular population.^ 

Second, this situation is exacerbated by 
PICs' lack of history in dealing with the 
homeless: since the job training system 
has not historically served homeless 
Americans, it has no data aiui no ex- 
perience which allow SDAs to determine 
the impact of serving this group. Most 
job training administrators and PIC mem- 
beiB believe that targeting homeless 
people for their programs will be par- 
ticularly expensive and difficult, both be- 
cause meeting the diverse needs of the 
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homeless is objectively challenging and 
because the JTPA system has little ex- 
periefKe or ecpertise in dealing with this 
group. Therefore, they are concerned 
thai providing services to this group will 
negatively affect their ability to meet 
th«»ir perfbrmaiKC goals. In fact, pro- 
gram experience has showed thai thus 
&r, the homeless are such a small per- 
centage of the total JTPA participants 
that programs taigetii^ homdess people 
tend to be too small to adversely affect 
the SO A's ability to meet their perfor- 
mance. (This could change, of course^if 
homelessness continues to increase, caus- 
ing the percentage of JTPA diente who 
are homeless to increase as well.) 

The Commission recommends that the 
U.Si Department of Labor require that 
the characteristic "homeless" he added 

to the JTPA Annual Status RepoH 
(JASR) in recognition of the fact that 
client groups for which a^ustments can 
be made are restricted to those groups 

on which there are historical data. 

Although the Commission fully realize 
that it is unrealistic to expect PICs to 
serve sufficient numbers of homeless for 
the inclusion of this "characteristic" to 
provide the US. Department of Labor 
with enough data > have an impact on 
the adjustment models, reporting of such 
data is an unfK>nant signal to state and 
local agencies that the homeless are an 
importent tai^et group. Furthermore, as 
noted in an earlier Commission report on 
the effects of performance standaids on 
who is served in JTPA, the presence of a 
client characteristic in the JASR, regard- 
less of whether the characteristic is in- 
cluded in the adjiistment model appears 



to encorrage PICs to increase service to 
this group; thus, homelessness should be 
added as a "characteristic" on which data 
are collected. 

States play a very important role in the 
performance-standards system Specifi- 
cally, they have the choice of whether to 
use the f^eral adjustment model 0.e., 
the current regres^on model which 
holds SDAs harmless for ixKludlng cer- 
teiin "haxd-to-serve" groups in their 
programs), allow for adjustments beyond 
the model (e.g., to hold SDAs "harmless" 
for serving individuals with charac- 
teristics not included in the regression 
model), and/or include supplementary 
performance standards in addition to 
those required by the US. Department of 
Labor (e.gv post-program Information). 
Such decisions may significantly affect 
the level and type of service to homeless 
individuals. For example, if states do not 
make adjustments for those SDAs serv- 
ing large numl^rs of homeless clients, or 
if they imjx»M: additional p(»t-program 
standards (e.g., wage at 6-month follow- 
up), SDAs may feel they are unable to 
serve a laige jxrcentage of homeless 
people and meet their f^rformance goals. 

♦ 

At a minimum, states should examine 
their peiformancC'Standards policies to 
ensure that they allow for making 
a^ustmentsfor the inclusion of 
homeless individuals in their programs, 
and that the inclusion ofadditiomd 
performance standards beyond those 
required by the federal government, and 

state policies for serving the hard to 
serve do not penalize those PICs serving 
homeless clients. 
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Moreover, asfwtiierindHcemntfor 
providing services to Ote homsless 
population, stsOes should con^r 
mating it a policy k^amtomaticaliy do 
an adjustment for SDAs tiua ennM a 
certain percenUtge of homeless peoj^ in 
their programs. 



Further, the US, Department of Labor 
^ald conUnue to encoura^, trough 
bothAemainienanceofa^tcfMical 
assistance guide and the provision of 
tndning sessions, the eOaiU^ment of 
state policies for making a^^u^mentsfor 
client characteri^ not included in (he. 
model. 



Incentive Policies 

The JTPA legislation requires states 
hold back 6 percent of theh- JTPA funds 
to be distributed to SDAs as incentive 
grants for good performance (i.e., for 
programs exceeding performance stand- 
ards); for serving hard-to-serve in- 
dividuals; and for technical assistance. 
The receipt of incentive monies, in par- 
ticular, is seen as being very hnportant to 
SDAs because it implies an active and 
well-managed program. .\lso,such 
monies are viewed by son-^ SDAs as 
"bonuses" with which they can fund spe- 
cial efforts, such as programs for the 
homeless. In cases where such special 
programs are not required to meet perform 
mance standards, such fiinds weie seen 
as being particularly important to SDAs 
with respect to serving the homeless. 
(States have the discretion to omit 



programs funded with incentive grants 
from performance standanis.) In some 
local programs, 6 percent monies are 
comUned with other non-JTPA money to 
fund homely programs. 

As noted in the Commission's report on 
the effects of performance standanis, 
states having policies that emphasize ser- 
vices to the hmd to serve such as by set- 
ting aside a pool of funds at the state 
level or requiring SDAs to use some 6 
percent funds for the hard to serve, 
tended to increase the percentage of 
various hard-to-serve groups. States 
should be «Kouraged to lookat the 6 per- 
cent monies as a way to fund experimen- 
tal programs for the hard to serve, 
including the hon^ess, and exempt such 
programs fxom ii^ibrmance stanc^rds to 
allow PICs maximum flexibility in ex- 
perinttnling with strategies to meet the 
needs of these groups. 

JTPA gives the states wide latitude in 
determining lu>w to divide the funds be- 
tween incentive awards and the 
provision of technical assistance, and in 
establishing criteria for SDAs to qualify 
for incentives (e.g., the number of stand- 
ards that must be exceeded to qualify; the 
"weighting" of some standards more than 
others; etc.). SDA administrators' con- 
cern with meeting the award criteria - 
especially with respect to the cost stand- 
ards - was given as one of the reasons 
for limiting service to the homeless 
populatioa The S5A administrators' 
belief that it may cost more to serve a 
homeless client than a "typical" par- 
ticipant, particularly with r^pect to sup- 
portive services, was often provided as 
an explanation for minimal outreach ac- 
tivities to, and program activities for, this 
group. 
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States should review their incentive 
award poUcies to ensure they encourage 
provUMng service to the hard to serve, 
including the homeless. 

In particular, states shouki examine the 
role that cost standards play in their in- 
centive award criteria. As noted in other 
Commission reports, "the fedeial cost 
standards have the mo^ uxUnt^ed ef- 
fects azui are the least comparably 
measured of all the Federal performance 
measures. The heavy weighting of the 
cost standards had a particularly nega- 
tive efiiect on the level of service to 
various hard-to-serve groups. 

Also, JTPA legislation requires states to 
distribute their incentive grants among 
SDAs whkh exceed those standards in 
an equitable proportion based on the de- 
gree by which the SDAs exceed thcdr per- 
formance standards. Thus, the Act 
explicitly requires incentive funds be 
based on "exceeding," not just 'Weting," 
peiiormance standards. Inaneariier 
Commission study, it was determined 
that states placing a strong emphasis on 
exceeding performance staiKlaids in their 
incentive policies tended to reduce ser- 
vice to several hard-to-serve groups. 

♦ 

As recommended in other Commis^n 

studies, NCEP recommends that 
Congress clarify its intent for promotit^ 
Hrvice to ffiehardto mrve by ehangU^ 
JTPA to provide for incentive awards 

based on "meeting'* rather than 
*^excee^g" performance standards. 



ReUtionship with Shelter Sy^em 
and the Local Housing Sitimtion 

Ph)gran)s iteed to coordinate effectively 
with local shdtss, transitional tousing 
facilities^ and the local housing authority. 
However, coordination alone is inade- 
quate: without affordable housing avail- 
^le, job training prc^rams for the 

homeless are operating in a vacuum; if 
people can not find housing once they 

are employed^ job retention is an unlikely 
outcome. 

PIC members and^ training 
med to g^i^v^ involved in 
expat^Bngttmt^orMilehQwdng stock 
U^alfy, bt^ OH bekt^ of homeless 
clients and to Umit the number who will 
become homeless in the future. 



McKinney Grant Money 

The goal of the McKinney Acf s Job 
Training Demonstration Pix^;ram for the 
Homele!» Grants is to provide informa- 
tion and directton for Ute future of job 
training programs for the homdess, with 
an en^lui^ on national policy, program 
contend and system's devdopn^t In 
most cases, recipients were notified of 
selection only one day before the grant 
"year" began running; they needed the 
first few months to hire staff and get their 
sy^ms up and runnii^ and were only 
able to serve clients during the latter por- 
tion of the grant year. It is questionable 
how much am be learned &om such a 
^ort demonsfjation project 
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♦ 

The Stewart B. McKinaey Act should 
utilize the same funding strategy for 

their Job TrMng Demon^nUhn 
Proivnm as is wor6ng so well for (he 

Homeless Ve^nms Reintegration 
Prt^mU Grams, thiaU,re^Sning me 
same gramees for more Aon one year. 
This extendoH wiOgive the grantees 
more time for fully tkveloping their 
^ate^ wmchfinmm, wiUproHde 

me Department of Labor with the 
knowle^ it needs to best influence 
national policy in support of Active 
program development AUemaUvely, all 

McKinney-funded emjAoyment 

programs should have at least a 
twO'yearfuntHng cycle. 



OPERAHONALLY- 
OEIENTED FINDINGS 
AND 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Coordinatioii 

It is dear that a system of flexible in- 
tegrated services for the homeless needs 
be developed to effectively help home- 
less individuals obtain Jobs. The multi- 
ple, interrelated problems of homeless 
ind* ■ duals require a compreher«ive sys- 
ten ic response. In short employment 
and oalning services depend directly on 
provkiing a variety of support services to 
homeless iiuiividuals including housing, 
food, drug and alcohol therapy, hygiene 
services, clothing, health care, child care. 



and transportation. Employment and 
training services must be part of an over- 
all system to help the homeless - the 
JTPA system has neither the resources 
nor the capacity to provide most home- 
less indivkiuals with the many suppor- 
tive services they require to succeed. 

♦ 

It is imperadve Ae PMC members and 
mdrsUff be knowle^^aNe about and 
fully utilize Ae resources and services 

that are available through other 
agencies and groups that may benefit 
homeless clients. 

For the JTPA community, this often 
m^ns working and developing relation- 
ships with entities ~ churches, shelters, 
second-hand clothing stores, etc. - which 
they have not historically cultivated. 

One of Ute most effective mechanisms 
for PICs to learn about the various resoui^ 
ces available to and efforts undertaken 
on behalf of the lu>mel^ is through local 
task forces and/or coalitions to address 
the needs of the l«>meless. Pft}gnim data 
indicate that PICs whkh are represented 
on local task forces/coalitions teiKi to 
believe that their JTPA program is an in- 
tegral part of the network of social ser- 
vices that is available to assist lu)meless 
individuals in their community. Also, 
through coalition participation, staff are 
better able to link up with shelters and 
emergency services systems - systems 
which are essential to allow the SDA to 
concentrate on employmait yet access 
the resources necessary to assist home- 
less clients in dealing with other issues as 
well. 
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PICs should make a concerted effort to 
determine if there is a task force or 
coalition on hon^^ne^ in ^Ur 
community and if so, inquire atoui 
serving as a member on iL 

Further, in most communities in which 
there is a task force or coalition on home- 
lessness, the emphasis is on meeting the 
immediate needs through the temporary 
shelter system rather than on supporting 
longer-term solutions such as job train- 
ing. While PICs need to be tied into Uie 
local shelter system as a source of refer- 
rals as well as a source of shelter for their 
homeless clients, it is worthwhile to focus 
local attention on homeless people's need 
for eventual economic self-sufBdency 
through employment. 

PICs should work toward the 
establishment of a task force or coalition 
committee on em^yment or, 
alternatively, a separate task force on 
employment strategies for the homeless. 

Other Sources Of Funding; 
McKinney Grant Money And 
Dislocated Woiicer Funds 

The Stewart B. McKinney Homeless As- 
sistance Act, the mo5t comprehensive 
piece of legislation for this group, 
provides for one-y^ giants ad- 
nUnistered by the Department of Labor 
through a competitive application 
process for job demonstration programs. 
PICs as well as other private and public 
nonprofit entities may apply for money 



under this grant process. In those SDAs 
which applied for and received these 
funds, such monies were seen as being 
critical to the SDA's aMity to offier spe- 
cial services and activities for this popula- 
tion. About half of the SDAs did not 
apply for Department of Labor Mc- 
IGnney grant funds. Keasons for not ap- 
plying for these special funds included 
inadt^quate response time provided by 
the Department of Labor and lack of 
knowled^ about the availability of the 
money. 

♦ 

The US. Department of Labor should 

increase the timeframe in which 
applicants have to apply for such funds 
as wiM as take measures to in&wase the 

awareneis of the av^ta^UUy of such 
funds in the fTPA community, Ahw, 
there needs Ut be clearer guidance and 

better technical assistance from tite 
JHpaHnma ofJLaborandtheOatesfor 
the McKinney grantees; nei^r have 
been proidded in either a Umefy fashion 

or annate amounl Changing the 
McKinney funding cycle to that of the 

JTPA system would also faciUttae 
improved plannii^ and coordination. 

The Economic Dislocation and Worker 
Adjustment As^tance Act (EDW AA) be- 
came law August 1988, as a comprehen- 
sive new dislocated worker training 
program to replace Title m of JTPA. Al- 
though suhstate areas for this new pro- 
gram conform lax^ely to the existing 
JTPA service delivery system, governors 
are not required to designate all existing 
JTPA-TltlenSDAs. Entities eligible for 
designation as substate grantees include: 
PICs, SDA grant recipients or administra- 
tive entities, private nonprofit organiza- 
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tioziSy units of local government, local of- 
fices of state agemies, and other agemdes 
such as community colleges and voca- 
tional schools. Furthermore, programs 
funded with EDW AA monies have more 
flexibility than those funded with JTPA 
Htlell funds. In particular, tt^xe are no 
income-based cMgiWlity requirements for 
program participants; the law allows for 
the ]»Dvision of needs-rdated payments 
to prograort participants und^ certain 
conditions; and, up to 25 percent of de- 
pended funds may be used for needs-re- 
lated and support services. 

♦ 

In those cases where a SDAJPIC has not 
been ^ksignated as a mibstate area for 
the EDWAA program, mch Sm^PICs 
^wtOde^tobedei^gimtedmsucK 
Further, EDWAA funds sMomMbe used 
to serve homeless clients in those ce^s 
where the individual meets the definition 
of being a dislocated worker; smch 
would allow thtd PIC to provide more 
support services than can be math 
ovailaNe to them un^r Tide n 
programs, and allow for the provision of 
needs4med payments. 

Recruitment Efforts 

Interview data indicate that the majority 
of SDAs und«ttike very modest efforts to 
recruit homeless adults and youths into 
their regular Title n JTPA programs. 
Reasons provided for this lack of effort 
included a l^k of knowledge about this 
population on the part of the SD A staff as 
well as that of the PICs. Because those in- 
volved in operating and overseeing the 



JTPA system have not historically served 
this population and there is very little 
"objective" information about them - al- 
most all the knowledge the JTPA conv 
munity has about the homeless is the 
result of newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles and television movies about a par- 
ticular homeless indivkiual/family or 
from sedng such individuals on the 
street - there is little knowledge or un- 
de' standiii^ concerning the employment 
nettisof tl^homdess. This situation is 
exacerbated by ti« fact that because no 
idvocates for the homeless serve on 
PICs, the needs of this group are given a 
far lower priority than those groups 
which have tTMlitfonally been served by 
the system and have an "advocate" serv- 
ing on the PIC 

To remedy this lack of information 
about the homeless in an SDA's area, 
the hmnele^ should be included as a 
topic for discussion at State Job 
Tndnit^ CoonBnaling Council 
(SJTCC) andPlCnmdngs, 
Furthermore, governors and local 
elected offkiah should make every 
effort to assure Aat ^ membership of 
die SJTCC end the PIC, respectively, 

inclu^ UtMiddiuds who are 
knowle^alde about the labor market 
proMems of the hamekn population 
and who are wil^tapiay acHve roles 
in the work of the councils. Such can be 
accomplished either by adding another 
member who is knowledgeable about 
this population to the councils or by 
requesting that a member abeady sitting 
on the council become informed about 
the homeless and employment issues. 
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Components Of 
A Successful Program 

Case shidy data dearly induate that for 
homdess participants to be successful in 
JTPA programs, the following com- 
ponents mur>t be an integral part of the 
program. 

CAREFUL SCREENtNG OF 
PROSPECTIVE PARTICIPANTS 

Btcause ofihe partkularfy Ugh 
incidence of drug and alcohol 
dependency, and physical and mental 
he^th problems among ihose in Ms 
population, program staff must 
recognize that not aU homeless 
in^viduals are eanOldates for JTPA 
sendees. In progrwns where there were 
not /Equate screening for ^enls, the 
program's suc^ss nde was extremefy 
low. Generally, far homeless clients to 
he succes^, Aey must demtnstrate 
stability, a willingness to work, and be 
alcohol and drug free, 

DOCUMENTATION 

Surprisingly, many homele^ people 
have appropriide documentation, or 
have access to such documentation with 
stuff assistance. However, staff may 
need to take the initiative including 
tracking down ctients* records from 
earlier in their lives, contacting other 
states, accessing military records, and 
helping them to obttdn social security 
cards and drivers* licenses. Programs 
need to be flexible, accepting cUents* 
notarized statements. 



ADEQUATE HOUSING DURING 
PROCR.\M PARTICIPATION 

The most immediate need of the 
homeless is to find a stable Uving 
environment dtaing j^gram 
participation. Homeless JTPA clients 
fM it difficult "ifmt imposdble - to 
partidpate in a traiMng txtii^ when 
Aey have no idea where they win be 
living one week into the future. An 
orderly environment which meets the 

ba^c weds offiml, belter, and 
personal hygiene so that the individual 
can concentrate on job search and 
classroom eructations is essential to 

program success. Examples of 
stiategiesforimfnding static housing 
include: awarding contrmts to shelter 
operators, negotiating longer periods of 
residence for the clients with shelters 
than is usually iHowed; develo^ng 
agrerments vM jmojnietors of motels, 
single room occupancy hotels, and other 
low-cost hooting establishments; and 
working with social service and hou^ng 
agencies to find tempormy or 
transitional housing for homeless 
individuals. 



COMMTTTED PROGRAM STAFF 
KNOWLEDGEABLE ABOUT THE 
HOMELESS 

Most of those in wived in operating Job 
training in-ogramsfor the homeless felt 
that stsfy experienced in dealing with 
this particular population was extremely 
important Staff must be accustomed to 
working in high stress situations and 
have a realistic understanding of the 
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nee^ of ^Homeless, Also,itismefitl 
foratleastone sU^ member to havt 
experience in drug or akokol 
counseling, so that the Uaff member can 
not onfy shmv expertise about deoMng 
wi^ Ms prol^em but can also h^ 
co-workers recognize ^ tyj^tA con 
games and denial of the 
substance-dependent personality. 

In addHion, because of Uie high 
potential for liaff bummit, succes!^ 
programs pay parlkuUsr attention to 
fostering team spirit and camaraderie 

among the ^xff, and giving st^ff 
members apj^j^riate ou^tsfor feeXngs 
ofiSscouragement, m$^, and despair. 

This can be done through st$ch 
mechanims as weekly stt^meedngs, 
stiff retreats outdde the program office^ 
and inviting other in^vihuds who work 
with homeless people to share their 
experiences and knowledge with 
program stt^, 

♦ 

A CASE MANAGEMENT APPROACH 

A case management system thai 
encompasses a holistic aj^roach » one 
that includes considen^ in^vidual 
monitoring, couns^g, andpersomd 
support ~ is essential to the client's 
aldlity to ^ay with Ote program and cope 
with personal problems, Furdiermore, a 
client's aMUty to stay in a job training 

program appears to be esUrtmely 
dependent on the case manager's ability 
to coortUnate a network of community 
resources and advocate for the client 
(e,g,, shelter, medicai services, etc,)* 
Most homeless participants need a 
myriad of support services - many of 
which are often "outsit" the 
traditional JTPA support system. 



DRUG AND ALCOHOL 
REHABILITATION PROGRAM 

As fuHed eafHer, many homeless clients 
have drug and alcohol problems. These 
need to be uncovered intake sti^" and 
acknowledged befint the start of the 
program and continually monitored. 
Rehabilitation txrvices mu^ be easify 
avtdloNe to the clients and hng^rm 
involvement in sonu type of treatment 
program must be part of an aduicted 
inMidthidPsj^ training plan, 

Progrm experience thus far is mixed as 
to whether drug ami idcohol counseling 
and therapy should be integrated into 
fTPA programs for the homeless, or 
simply well Unked with thenu 

♦ 

EXPECTATION OF SET-BACKS AND 
FAIUNGS 

Program design as well as staff training 
should a^nowledge the likelihood that 
clients who have made progress against 
drugs and alcohol may reU^se, that 
clients who have found jobs may lose 
them, and that clients who have lefl the 
shelter system may return, Ofien,the 

inMviduaTs wish to begin earning 
money as soon as possible wHl result in 
that person's moving into unsubsidized, 
un^eltered em^yment too fast, 
without the necessary attitudinal 
prepandion or work ethic, let alone Job 
^dUs, The program needs to be flexible 
enough to anticfyate Aat indiviAials 
may experience one or more initial 
faUures and to permit such individudls 
to come back if they wish to try again. 
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CWSE FOLLOW'VP AFTER 
PROGRAM COMPLET!ON 

Programs where s^eon^i regular 
foihw-up with hoth employers and 
clients have a much higher retention 

rate thoH those which 4o mi. Frequent 
contact with both parties allows the 
program ^aff to deal with any issue 
b^ore they become mt^r problems. 
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Septmber 19^), shows the positive corrdation betvireen holding SDAs harmless for 
serving a particular group and the level of service given that group. For example, the 
study found that in those SDAs in states where the DOL adjustment model was used, 
significantly more welfare redpi«its and high school drop outs (two groups for which 
adjustments were made) were served than in those SD^ • * in states where the model was 
not used. 
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PREFACE 



In the suixuner of 1988, the National Commission for Employment Policy voted to 
investigate the pmployment problems of the homeless in America. The stiuly was 
conducted over an IS uiuiiu period and included conversations with more than 100 
individuals involved with jc j training progirams and other types of as^stance to the 
homeless. For many homeless individuals, the acquisition of a job is a critical step towaid 
the acquisition of housing. 

That National Commission is pleased to present this staff report on an issue which is 
of great national importance. We firmly believe tlat the information contained in this 
report will assist the President, the Congress, and job training practitioners, who arc on 
thv? "front lin^" in the quest to alleviate the plight of the homeless. 

Much of this report is based upon the input of the many JTPAadmini Jtrators who spent 
countless hours talking to Commission staff about job training efforts for the homeless 
in their communities. Equally important were the iruiividuals who participated in the 
case study portion of this study; such participation often required furnishing written 
information as well as conversing at length about their respective programs. We extend 
our heartfelt thanks to all these individuals who so generously gave of their time and 
their expertise. 

Elaine M. Brady of the Commi^on staff had primary responsibility for the overall 
project. She designed the project's overall approach, undertook required research, and 
was the author of this report. Frances R. Rothstein, under contract to the Commission, 
developed the case studies and was the author of them. 



Barbara C. McQuown 
Director 



I. DISCUSSION OF THE ISSUE 



HOMELESSNESS: A 
PROBLEM GROWN OUT 
OF CONTROL 



Although homelessness hm existed 
siiKre colonial times, never before has it 
a£(iected so many Americans as it does 
today. Articles such as "The Homdess at 
the Heart of Poverty and Policy" which 
appeared in the New York Thnea in 
Januaiy, 1989, "Homeless Lured to Ex- 
ploitive Jobs/' (Washington Times. May 
16, 1989) and "Homeless Kids: Forgotten 
Faces," (Newsweek. January 6, 1986) a 
compelling article about the plight of 
homeless adolescents, are all loo com- 
mon. There are few, if any, newspapers 
and news magazines which have not 
devoted considerable pages to detailing 
information about this growing segment 
of American society. And some of the 
leading actors and actresses (e.g., Lucille 
Ball, Martin Sheen) have written about 
and starred in television movies and sj»- 
dal news features highlighting the home- 
less. 

In addition to what Americans l^m 
about the homeless through television 
and news articles, the majority of people 
now see homeless people in their com- 
munities. In January 1989, the New York 
'Hmes and teamed together to undei> 
take a telephone news poll over l,50i 
Americans nationwide to gather base- 
line data on the Amerkran perception of 
various issues of the homeless problem. 
Results of this survey showed that just 



over half (51 %) of the interviewees stated 
that they personally saw homeless 
people daily (as oppc-sed to 36% who 
saw them in their communities three 
years ago). 

It is extremely dif^ r't to arrive at an ac- 
curate cotmt of the .ber of homeless 
people ~ their mobu*;^ , lack of attach- 
ment to social institutions, and desire to 
remain aiwnymous msde an accuiate 
census impos^ble. In a 1^ report, the 
US. Department of Housing and LJd>an 
Development (HUD) estimated that there 
were between 250,000 and 350,000 people 
homeless in the U.S. These figures were 
said to be much too low according to sur- 
veys undertaken by other organizations 
aiKi were sharply criticized by many 
groups that work with the homeless. A 
report issued in June 1988 by the Nation- 
al Alliance to End Homelessness es- 
timated that 735J0(X) Americans were 
homeless on any given night in 1988; and 
the Community for Creative Non- 
violence, an ^voracy group located in 
Washington, D.C., estimates that there 
are 2JZ million Americans }K>meIe^ at 
any one time. In a report recently issued 
by the Urban InstihJte, the number of 
homeless people in the U.S. is estimated 
to be close to 600,000.^ 

Although there is much disagreement 
about the number of iraiividuals who are 
homeless, there is general agreement on 
two things: the number of homeless per- 
sons is growing rapidly, and the charac- 
teristics of the homeless are as diverse as 
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those of the American population at 
large. It is clear that the stereotypic 
image of the homeless as tramps or 
hobos who travel the country m search of 
work and adventure/ or as skid ix)w 
bums and "bag ladies" who are either 
alcoholics or "crazy/' are no longer 
appropriate depictions of many of the 
homeless in the 'SOs. As one author 
writes, the homeless are "a hetero- 
geneous population comprised of many 
subgroups, including runaway children/ 
immigrants, migrants, so-oilled bag 
ladies, displaced families, a certain num- 
ber of unemployed, battered women, 
minorities, the elderly, and an over-repre- 
sentation of persons with serious akohol, 
drug abuse, and mental disorders."^ In 
short, the only thing the homeless 
population often have in common with 
other homeless individuals is their lack 
of a home. 

Current data on the homeless indicate 
that families are the fastest growing seg- 
ment of the homeless population. While 
before the advent of the 1980s, almost all 
the homeless were single men and 
women, this is certainly not the case 
today. For example, the 1983 HUD shidy 
reported that, on a national basis, 21 per- 
cent '•f the shelter reskients were mem- 
bers of family groups. And, in late 1986, 
the US. Conference of Mayors estimated 
that families made up more than one- 
quarter (28%) of all homely people in 
the 25 cities which were included in the 
organization's annual survey of hunger, 
homelessness, and poverty in America. 
CHher surveys show that femilies may 
make up an even greater percental of 
the "new" homeless in some areas. Most 
of th^e families are headed by women 
with two or three children under the age 
of five years. 



MANY MORE 
AMERICANS IN 
JEOPARDY OF BECOMING 
HOMELESS 



In addition to the number of Americans 
who are currently homeless, there are 
many more wl«> may be called the "near 
homeless" or the "housing vulnerable." 
These indivkiuals and families, unable to 
find affordable housing, are oftoi living 
with friends and relatives and are one 
step away from living on the streets or in 
shelters. One report just retoed from 
the American Institute of Affordable 
Housing suggests that there are an addi- 
tional 4 to 14 million American families 
who are currently living on the edge of 
homelessness; they bse doubled and 
tripled up with friends and family mem- 
bers - in apartments and homes that are 
often overcrowded and deteriorating; 
they are one paycheck, one domestic ar- 
gument away from being homeless. The 
existence of such a large pool of near- 
homeless iiKiicates that a national 
economic downturn would also be ac- 
companied by a lai^e increase in home- 
lessness.^ 



WHO ARE THE 
HOMELESS? 



There is no correct or right answer to 
this question. Although m(»t socml 
scientists and policymakers would agree 
that someone who lives on the street or 
proceeds from shelter to shelter in s^rch 
of lodging is homeless, beyond this, there 
is limited agreement as to who should be 
considered homeless. For example - .i- 
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dividual falling in the foUowiiig 
categories may be considered "homeless" 
by some definitions but not by others: 

• individuals living in single-room 
occupancy (SRO) hotels; 

• individuals living in halfway 
houses and long-term shelters; and 

• individuals living in extremely 
overcrowded conditions. 

And a host of questions as to who 
shouki be counted among the homeless 
revolves around the question of choice. 
For example, a person who has suffident 
funds to live in adequate housing and 
chooses not to, or ?n individual who has 
the option of living in an atm(»phere of 
fear or extreme stress but prefers to 
"reside" in the streets, is that individual 
homeless? 

For purposes of this paper, the defini- 
tion used by HUD will used. Ina 
Report to the Secretary of HUD on the 
Homeless and Emergency Shelters, is- 
sued in May, 1984, a person was con- 
sidered homeless if his/her nighttime 
residence was 1) in a public or private 
shelter (armories, schools, church base- 
ments, and hotels, apartments and boaixi- 
ing houses if a voucher had been 
provided by a public or private agency); 
or 2) in a public or private space not 
generally utilized as a shelter {e.g., parks, 
bus and railroad temwnals, airports, cars, 
abandoned buildings). 



CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THE HOMELESS VARY 
SUBSTANTIALLY AMONG 
THIS GROUP 



Unlike most segments of American 
society (e.g., blacks, Indians, etc.) there is 
no national data source that provides in- 
formation about the demographic or 
economic characteristics of the homeless 
population. Although several attempts 
in the early 1980s were made to gather 
en^irical data on the size and profile of 
the homeless population on a national 
level, these studies have generally been 
criticized ^ being exclusionary (e.g., 
only including individuals resuling in 
selected shelters or transitionaiy 1 ousing; 
only including large xx^tropolitan areas; 
etc). Since 1984, no systematic, empiri- 
cal study has been imdertaken to gather 
information about the homeless. As 
noted earlier, there will be some attempt 
to obtain socio-economic data on the 
homeless in the 1990 Census. Therefore, 
at present, the maprity of information 
about the spedHcs of this group is 
generally the result of local (city, county, 
or state) surveys or information gather- 
ing pitx^ux^ 

From many of these dty /county /state 
surveys, researchoB have determined 
that the demo^phics of the homely 
vary from community to conununity and 
tend to reflect the composition of the 
general area. Therefore, there are often 
major differences in the characteristics of 
the homele^ ^m one area of the 
country and another. 
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Several ox^nizations, however, have 
compiled statistics on the population 
from a nation-wide, rather than a local or 
state sample, of homeless individuals. 
One of the most recent set of numbers on 
the demographics of the homeless, com- 
piled from a national suivey, is detailed 
in a report puWished in 1989 by the 
U]i»n Institute. In a national sample of 
1704 homeless individuals using soup 
kitchens and shelters in 20 US. cities: 

• Most of the homeless are male 
(81%). 

• A slight majority of the homeless 
are non-white (54%), 

• About half of the homeless are be- 
tween 31 and 50 years of age. 

• Almost half (48%) have not 
graduated from high school One- 
fifth of them have some post-high- 
school education with 6% of the 
total having graduated from col- 
lege. On the other end of the 
spectrum, 9% of the homeless inter- 
viewees liad less than an eighth 
grade education. 

• Seventy-seven percent are unat- 
tached adults; 15% are children; 
and 8% are adults in families to 
which children belong. 
Parent/children households ac- 
count for 10% of the homeless; the 
overwhehning majority (80%) of 
which are headed by women. 

• Although most qualify for food 
stamps, only 18% were receiving 
food stamps at the time of inter- 
view. 



• Two-thirds of all homeless have 
been in at least one of the following 
four types of institutions: mental 
hospital detoxification or chemical 
dependency center, county Jail, 
state or federal prison. Nearly one- 
fifth have been instihitionalized in 
three or all four types of institu- 
tions. 

Although the overwhelmii^ majority of 
homeless individuals interviev»red in the 
Urban Study report were unemployed^ 
some of them l^ve a strong zecent attadi- 
ment to the labor force - 5.6% of them 
were working at a steady job jx which 
they had been employed for more than 
three months. And another 25% of them 
had worked for pay at some time over 
the last thirty days. And more than half 
of the interviewees (55%) indicated that 
they had looked for work at some time 
during the last month.^ 

Other national data on the charac- 
teristics of the homeless are provided by 
a 26-city survey of mayors performed by 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors in the 
summer of 1^8. The study concluded 
that, on average, the composition of the 
cities' homeless was "49% single men, 
14% single women, 33% families with 
children, arai 4% unaccompanied youth." 
An average of 35% of the homeless in the 
responding cities were believed to be sub- 
stance abusers, 23% were thought to be 
severely mentally ill, and 22% were said 
to be employed, either in full or part-time 
jobs. 

Although many of the data gathered 
from these two mtional surveys do not 
agree in terms of particubr demographic 
information, the implication of these data 
are the same, although the immediate 
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plight of the homeless may be to f .-ui ade- 
quate housing, the problems of the home- 
less extend to many other areas 
partkularly as they relate to mental and 
physical healtlv education, job training, 
and employment A long-term change in 
their circumstances requires more than 
just "housing, housing, housing," the solu- 
tion proposed by Robert Hayes of the Na- 
tional Coalition for the Homeless. In 
short homelessness is just not a tu>using 
problem, but often ratl^ the result of a 
myriad of problems or inadequacies to 
cope and work in today's society aiui 
economy. 

MANY FACTORS 
CONTRIBUTING TO THE 
HOUSING CRISES AND 
HOMELESSNESS 



There are many factors which have ex- 
acerbated homelessness among 
Americans - particularly for those in- 
dividuals and families who have lived on 
the brink of poverty for many years. In 
addition to long-term unemployment, 
the decrease in jobs for low-skilled 
workers, and the substantial rise in the 
cost of living that took place in the '70s 
and '805, other factors include: 

Lack of Affordable Housing. The supp- 
ly of low income housing has iK>t kept 
p%:e with demand. Numerous studies 
show that the supply of low-income 
housing has actually declined consider- 
ably over the last ten years while the 
need for low-income housing has in- 
creased dran»tiadly. This l^k of affor- 
dable housing is evident when data on 
the percentage of income a poor 



household pays for housing are ex- 
amined. Under standards determined by 
HUD, a low income household should 
pay no more than 30% of its income for 
housing if it is to be considered affor- 
dable. Yet 1985 data showed that almost 
dO% of all }K>or renter households, and 
two-thirds of all poor homeowners paid 
at least 35% of their income on housing, 
or more than the amount considered af- 
fordable under the federal standards. 
Furthermore, nearly half of all poor 
renter householdSr and almost one-third 
of all poor hon^wneis paid at least 70% 
of their income for housing. Many of 
these Am^'krans are at extreme risk of be^ 
coming homeless because of the high peiv 
centa^ of their ixKOxne that to 
housing costs. 

Increase in Ihe Number of Households 
wi0t Incomes Below ^e Poverty Line 
and Decreases in the Number of Low- 
Income Renter Units, ^tween 197$ and 
1985, the number of poor Innisehokis 
grew by about one^juarter ~ from 10.5 
miUion in 1978 to 13.3 million in 1985.^ 
While the number of poor households 
has increased dramatically, the amount 
of low-ixKome housing available has 
declined. For example, in 1970, there 
were 9.7 million units renting for 30%of a 
poor households income; in 1985, there 
were only 7.9 million of such units a'^aii- 
able. The growing nimiber of poor 
households fighting for a decreasing 
number of low-cost units has contributed 

10 

to homelessness among the poor. 

Abolishment of jobs. According to data 
provided by the AFL-CIO, nearly two 
million jobs in steel, textile aiKi other in- 
dustries have been abolished since 1980. 
Many workers employed in th^ in- 
dustries lacked the skills to obtain phs in 
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Other sectors and found themselves un- 
able to compete in the job market; others 
found themselves unemployed because 
of ovoall poor ecox^mk opportunities in 
th.'loodaim This situation was exacei^ 
b ited by the low wage scale paid fo;- 
Jtany of the jobs developed during this 
same period. Fbr example, almost half of 
all new jobs created from 1980 to 1^ 
pay poverty-level wages." 

Divorce, es peciaUy no fault dioonx. in 
the case of women wiUt diildren. It has 
been well documented that many women 
and their children often experiencea sub- 
stantial drop in their standard of living 
after a divorce. This is particularly true 
in the case of a "no fault" divorce whete 
the woman is required to sell the £amily 
home in order to meet the invoice settle- 
ment which requires the wife to give 50% 
of the pint holdings to the hu^and. 
(Prior to '"no fault" divorce, the house 
was likely to be awarded to the wile and 
children.) Through the drop in living 
standard and/or the forced sale of the 
family home and the equal division of 
the proceeds, for the women and 
children, especially for a faanily who was 
"living on the margin" before the divorce, 
the breakup of the family may be the fl«»t 
step on the road to homelessness.^^ 

Spouse and diild abuse and domestic 
violence . Psychological and physical 
abuse often force women aiui their 
children to move out of the family home, 
thereby exacerbating homelessness 
among women and their chikiren. For ex- 
ample, one study conchided that 40% of 
the women in a particular shelter were 
battered wives and that two-thinls of 
them had experienced some type of fami- 
ly upheaval.^^ 



The policies and laxvs mlUn^ for 
deinstitutionalizinf alar^ number of in" 
dividuals uko were in fee cars of mental 
health kosp^ab in Hie last several 
decade Between 1955 ar.c". 1980, tiie 
number of people housed in state mental 
fedlities dropped by 75%.** A sig- 
nificant number of these individuals 
were released from mental health 
facilities without adecpiate provision for 
out-patient b:eatment and support to as- 
sist them in finding housing and employ- 
ment For those who cannot live wiUi 
families or frieiKiSy and th<^ who are not 
mentally able to make contact with com- 
munity fsKiilities and services, 
ddnstitutionalization often n^ns home- 
lessness. This situation for the psychiatri- 
cally impaired has been further 
exacertsated by the tightening of criteria 
for admission to state mental institutions - 
• individiials who at one time may have 
been able to receive inpatient treatment 
for mental illness are now often left with 
only their own resources. 

The phenomenon of"sentrification. " 
The wholesale demolition of low-cost 
and low-rent housing units, especially in 
urban areas, has often led toa decrease in 
affordable houj^g in a given area. As 
growth occurs and cities change, par- 
ticular areas of the dty are often targeted 
for development. The outcome of the 
resulting z^evelopment is often the 
demolition of boaiding homes, older 
housing, and dilapidated single room oc- 
cupancy hotels which commonly housed 
those with minimal income. 

Decreased federal suffpori in federal 
housimproprams . Two of the most im- 
portant sources for k>w-income housing 
assistance for which most homeless 
wouki be eligible - HUD programs (con- 
centrates on metropolitan areas) and 
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Barmezs' Home Administration of the 
XJS, Department of Agriculture (focuses 
on rural areas) - have been substantially 
reduced during the last dec»le With 
respect to HUD'S sub^dized housing 
programsy appropriations have been 
reduced from a high of $322 billion in fis- 
cal year 1977 to slightly less than $10 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1988; der adjusting for 
inflation, this constitutes a decline of 
more than 80%. And lending autiK)xity 
for the Fanners' Home Adnnd^tistration 
program fell from $3.7 Ullion in 1978 to 
$2.1 billion in 1988 - a decline of 70% 
after adjusting for inflation.^^ 



THE HOMELESS AND 
EMPLOYMENT AND 
•niAINING: MANY OF 
THEM ARE CAPABLE AND 
WANT AND NEED rr 

The homeless in America do not need 
shelta?. Wluit the homdess need flrst 
are homes, and then support services 
like h^th and mental healtiicareaiui 
vocational tiaining and senile {niblic 
policies to get tl«mout of tl« q^ctestrf 
destitution ami to a track moving 
towaxd iiKfependence. ... Th^ need 
vocational training for n^aningful, 
practical employment po^ibilities. 
Hnally, they need publidy-funded 
employmovt opportunittes to get tl^m 
started toward im^ved self-respect 
and indepoidence. 

This perspective was shared by n my of 
the volunteers and lidividuals who work 
in entities that provide food and/or lodg- 
ing services (soup kitchens, shelters 
without meals, and shelters with meals) 
to homeless individuals an< ' >r families. 



according to on-site interviews with 381 
providers in 20 US. dties. Data con- 
tained in the Urban Institute's study indi- 
cated that Twenty-three percent of 
providers saw their mission as 
'rehabilitating' clients, offering services 
to break the cycle of homelessiiess by 
providing clients with skills to make the 
tran^tlQn into the mainstream of 
sodety.^ The feet that many of the 
homeless want to wtrk is verified in the 
infbnnation collected in this study ~ over 
half (55%) of the homeless indivkiuals in- 
terviewed had looked for a job during 
the last month. 

The correlation between employment- 
related factors and homel^ne^s is 
verified by much of the data obtained 
over the last decade. For example, 
during the past five years, the United 
States Confeorence of Mayors, through its 
task force on Hunger and HomelessnesS/ 
has surveyed some of the largest cities to 
obtain information on a number of issues 
dealing with hunger and homelessness. 
Some of the issues consistently focused 
on were the causes of hunger and home- 
lessness. Unemployment and other 
employn^t-related probleins were con- 
sistently mention^ as two of the 
primary caus^ of homelessness in each 
of the dties each year. Specifically, 18 of 
the 21 cities which partidpated in the 
1987 survey dte employment and 
employment-related issues as major fac- 
tors; 19 of the 29 dties dted likewise in a 
study undertaken earlier that year; and 
17 of the 25 dties blamed empbyment 
and employment-related issues for home- 
lessne^ in a study imdertaken in Decem- 
ber, 1986. (Lack of housing affordable to 
low-incx)me people, n^tal illn^, and 
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lack of services needed by mentally ill 
persons were also consistentl\ thought to 
be pximary reasons for homelessness.) 

The particulany high correlation be- 
tween homelessness and unemployment 
was corroborated in the Urban Institute 
report. According to information col- 
lected in the study, the overwhehning 
majority had been homeless for a sig- 
nificantly shorter period than had been 
without a steady ^b. Put differently - 
most individuals luid beoi un'^ployed 
for a substantial period of time before 
they became homeless. Specifically, the 
average number of months a person had 
been homeless was slightly more tlan 
three years (39 months) with the median 
being less than 1 year (10 months); the 
average number of months an individual 
had been without ste^y work was four 
years (48 months) with the mean being 
21 months.^* Sixty percent of these in- 
dividuals had held their last steady pb 
for more than one year with over half of 
them having been employed in their last 
job for more than 4 years. These find- 
ings would indicate that many of the 
homeless have indeed worked and only 
became homeless after they were un- 
employed for a significant period of time. 

Most all the research on employment 
status show that between 5 and 10 pei^ 
cent of this population are emplo)^ in 
full-time jobs while another 10 to 20 per- 
cent work part-time or episodically. 
Many individuals who work with the 
homeless believe that many more home- 
less are working in some capacity than 
they will readily admit. For the most 
part, these homeless workers perform un- 
skilled labor and hoki jobs whkh lack job 
security, advancement opportimities, 
and boiefits such as health care and sick 



pay. Many of these workers are home- 
less because their incomes have not kept 
pace with the U^mcndous increase in 
housing costs. As stated by one in- 
dividual operating a shelter Twenty 
years ago an individual making mini- 
mum wage could afford a tenement 
apartment in an urban setting and still af- 
ford to give his family the basic neces- 
sities. Nowadays, a worker making 
twice the minimum wage would have dif- 
ficulty affording that same tenement 
aparbnent and having enough left over 
to put food on the table." 

In fact the incrrase in the numl^r of 
homely people in some ar^ may be at- 
tributed to their search for employment 
or Mter employment opportunities. For 
example, as no^ in one local report on 
the homeless. The Report and Recom- 
meiKiations of the Homeless Funding 
Cooidination Task Force of the 
Maricopa, Arirona Assodationof 
Governments in October 1987: 

The employment opportunities in the 
Maricopa Coimty area are excdleni. 
Our uiwmployment rate is consistent- 
ly lower than the national rate. People 
a>me here looking for jol». According 
to the MAG Regional I^vdopment 
Summary of 1987, tl^ mapr types of 
jobs are in the areas of computers, 
semiconductors and electronics, 
defense and aerospace, tourism/- 
retir»nent/recr^tion and construc- 
tion. Most of these Jobs require special 
skills. Many of those seeking lobs are 
not trained in thesis required by our 
region's employs^ Many individuals 
take minimum wage jobs which do not 
^nerate adequate r^oiuices for rent, 
food, utilities, and transportation. 
Forty percent (40%) of the homeless 
surveyed by the Phoenix South Ccm- 
mimi^ Mental H<»Ith Center came to 
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Arizona in search of a Because 
they cannot find jobs for which they 
are qualified, many become homeless. 

In order to declare war on homeless- 
ness, it is necessary to addiess the many 
needs of the homeless population, job 
training and procurement of a job being 
among the most important for many of 
these individuals. As oi^ sheltK* ad- 
ministracor stated: It isn't enough to 
give the homeless temporary shdter and 
food; those necessities only meet their 
basic needs for tlw moment Somehow 
we have to ensure they get job training, if 
thaf s what is needed, and job placement 
in order to ensure ihey can a^rd ade- 
quate housing and food for the long run" 
There are two major pieces of legislation - 
- \he Job Training Piirtnership Act and 
the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assis- 
tance Act - which may be used to pro- 
vide job training and employment 
assistance to homeless indi^^uals. 

THE JOB TRAINING 
PARTNERSHIP ACT 

The Job Training Partnership Act of 
1982 (JTPAX the nation's major emptoy- 
ment and training program for the 
economically disadvantaged/ marshals 
federal resources to help economically- 
disadvantaged and long-term im- 
employed people receive training and get 
jobs. JTPA provides remedial education, 
training and employment assistance to 
low-income youth and adults, dislocated 
workers, and others - such as Native 
Americans, migrant aiKl seasoi^ farm 
workers, veterans, and older workers - 
who face significant employment bar- 
riers. Thegoalof th?s Act istomovethe 



pbless into permanent, unsut>sidized, 
self-sustaining employment. Like the 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing System (CHTA) which it replaced, 
JTPA works primarily through a locally 
based program delivery system, i.e., 
SDAs. Because most homeless people 
are extremely poor, almost all of them 
are eligible to receive job training assis- 
tance through JTPA. In fact the Mc- 
Kinney Act {passed in 1987) f^iUtates 
greater use of JTPA monies to serve the 
hoxx^e^ 

n^ere are five titl», or major sections, to 
the legislation. Title II, the major com- 
ponent of the program, authorizes fund- 
ing aivl sets out reqidrements for 
training services to be provided at the 
local level for disadvantaged youth and 
adults. The number of homeless in- 
dividuals served by Title n JTPA 
programs nationwide is unknown be- 
cause federal reporting requirements do 
not require that information be collected 
on the population. However, as dis- 
cussed later, it is fair to say that until 
recently, JTPA programs did not target 
homeless people for training or pb assis- 
tance. In fact, outreach ami intake proce- 
dure tended to keep homel^s p«3pie 
out of the program. 

In addition to Title II programs, many 
homeless may be eligible to participate in 
initiatives funded from two other titles, 
or sections of JTPA legislation: tho% his- 
torically offered under Title HI, the state 
administered dislocated worker training 
initiative, recently replaced by the 
Economic Dislocation and Worker Ad- 
justment Act of 1988; and select Title IV 
initiatives, special programs funded and 
administered by the federal government. 
UiKier Title IV, there are two major 
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fiederally administered efforts geared at 
getting the homeless back in the 
economic mainstream: Jol» for Home- 
less Veterans and a spedal initiative con- 
ducted under the Jobs Corps.^ 

In addition to the various programs 
funded through JTPA titles, the Act re- 
quires the governor to allocate, or set- 
aside a percentage of JTPA funds for 
spedac purposes. Those state-controlled 
monies may also be used to provide job 
txaining to the homeless. 

THESTEWAOTB. 
MCaONNEY HOMELESS 
ASSISTANCE ACT 



Tlic McKinney Act, which became law 
in July 1987, is the most comprehensive 
piece of legislation for this group and in- 
cludes nearly 20 provisions to meet the 
needs of the homeless ~ it provides for 
emergency shelter, food, health care, 
mental health care, housing, education, 
job training, and other community ser- 
vices. Over 15 federal agendes are in- 
volved in administering various aspects 
of the McKinney Act. This Act, probably 
more than any other piece of federal legis- 
lation, recognized the need to pull 
together the resources of a variety of 
government agencies. While some of the 
programs funded by McKinney are 
direct entitlement programs, others re- 
quire national competition. Ami while 
some programs require the direct invol- 
vement of local governments and others 
require state participation, others allow 
for non-profit agencies to apply for na- 
tionally competitive grants. 



The initial authorization for the Mc- 
Kinney Act was for two years and ex- 
pired on September 30, 1988. On 
November 7, 1988, foraier Piesident 
Reagan signed the Omnibus McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act of 1988 (P.L 
100-628), which reauthorizes the Ad for 
another two years. For fiscal year 1988, it 
was authorized at $616 million; however, 
lightly more than half, $363 million, was 
appropriciied. For fiscal year 1989, $37B 
million vms appropriated for McKinney 
programs. President Bush went on 
record stating that he was in fiOI support 
of funding the Act at its authorization 
level (The McKinney Act authorizes 
$634 million in fiscal 1989 and $656 mil- 
lion in fiaal 1990. Congress, however, 
appropriated $378 million for the pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1989 in earUer ap- 
propriation bills.^b 

Two provisions of the McKinney Act 
directly deal with the issue of employ- 
ment Kret, the Job Training for the 
Homeless Demonstration pirogram, ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Department of 
Labor, Employment and Training Ad- 
ministration, involves a competitive 
grant application process under which 
the Secretary of Labor awards grants for 
job training demonstration programs. 
These grants, which fund the first com- 
prehensive nationwide federal program 
specifically designed to help the home- 
less find and retain jot«, are available to 
state and loral public agencies, private 
nonprofits, and private businesses. 
These grants may be used for basic skills 
instruction, remedial education, basic 
literacy instruction, job counseling, and 
job search activities. As stated by former 
Secretary of Labor Ann McLaughlin, 
'Some of the homeless find themselves in 
desperate straits because of their need for 
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more marketable skills in a very complex 
economy. These [one ye?r wants 
autiuiriud under McKinney] grants will 
directly address that need by providing 
remedial education^ skills training, work 
experience^ job development, and follow- 
up KTvices, thus helping the homeless to 
get back into the economic mainstream." 

Congress appropriated $9.4 million for 
fiscal 1989 for the program, $1.9 milUon 
of which is setaside for the Homeless 
Vetaans' Reintegration Pro^. For fis- 
cal year 1988, $9.6 million was ap- 
propriated, $7.6 million of which was 
awazded to 33 public and private groups 
to operate employment and training 
projects. 

Secondly, the McKinney Act amended 
the Job Training Partneiship Act, in two 
ways: it added the homeless to the defini- 
tion of who are eligible for JTPA 
programs, in Section 4(8) of the Act; and 
it changed the requirement for proof of 
residency under Section 141 (E) of JTPA 
to permit services to individuals who can- 



not prove that they reside within a ser- 
vice delivery area if its pb training plan 
permits services to homeless in- 



dividuals.^ 

Currently, there is some uncertainty as 
to whether homeless individuals are auto- 
matically eligible for JTPA, or whether 
they have to meet the same income 
eli^bility criteria as do other JTPA par- 
ticipants. While the McKinney Act 
amended JTPA to make the homeless 
automatk^y eligible for the program, 
the Act also included language Uiat 
stated the homeless had to meet the in- 
come cMgiHlity criteria of specific 
programs if they were to be enrolled in 
such programs. This has raised ques- 
tions about the homeless applicants' 
need to meet income eligibility criteria to 
participate in JTPA. To date, states have 
the flexibility to waive iiux)me eligibility 
requirements for the homeless or require 
that they meet the same income limita- 
tions as other JTPA clients. 
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ENDNOTES 

1. The Census Bureau anticipates gathering an accurate account of the nvmhei and 
characteristics of the homely in the 1990 Census. In an attempt to gather this informa- 

?f V*^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ workers people who have had experience work- 
mg with the homeless. It is hoped that these workers wiU be locating the "hidden 
homeless/' f hose who seem to disappear at night, as weU as those who stay in well- 
known shelters as well as churches, community buildings, etc. 

2. Irene Shifren Uvine, "Homelessness: Its Implications for Mental Health Policy and 
Practice," Psychosocial Rehabilitation Journal 8, July 19S4, p3. 

3. Schwartz, David C. and Glascock, John H. Comba t Homelessness. American Af- 
fordable Housing Institute, Rutgers University, New York, August, 1989. 

4. The HUP "^mdy, A Report to the Secretary on the Homeless and Emergency Shel^ 
ts^ whic , published in May 1984, is generaUy considered to be the primary source 
of data on the homeless at the national level This study relied primarily on interview- 
ing local knowledgeable people in a random sample of 60 mctropoUtan areas. In addi- 
tion to undertaking more than 500 telephoi» interviews with various pubHc and private 
representatives, interviews were completed with 184 shelter managers selected random- 
ly m the 60 metropolitan areas. 

5. InformaUon obtained by telephone from the Urban histitute. 

6. US. Conference of Mayors, The Continuing Growth of Hun^, Homelessness and 
Poverty in Am ericans Cities: 1987. Vk^h^r iq«7 p 

7- Bur^u of the Census of the U S. D epartment of Commenre. American Housmg Sur- 
^1985. National Association of HomebuiWers, Low and Moderate Income Housin tr: 
Problems, Programs, and Prospects, 1986. 

8. Some 44 and 31 percent of aU poor renter households and poor homeowners, respec- 
Uvely, paid at least 60 percent of their income for housing costs in 1978. By 1985 55 per- 
cent of aU poor renter households and 38 percent of aU poor homeowners paid «) 
percent of their income for housing costs. (Paul Leonard, Gushing Dolbeare, and Ed- 
ward Lazere, A Place to Call Home; The Crises in Housing for thP Ponr. Center on 
Budget and Policy Priorities and the Low Income Housing Information Service 
Washington, D.C, April 1989, pp. 5-6.) 

9. Ibid., p. 15. 
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10. Ibid. p. xiv. 

11. Koi!ol,p. 13. 

12. The "no fault" divorce is currently available in 48 states. The implementation of 
this law has negatively impacted the economic well being of women and children in 
many cases. For example, Lenore Weitzman, in her book entitled The Divorce Revolu- 
tion noted that in a sample of 3SW divorce cases, women and children experienced a 
73% drop in their standard of living while the men realized a 42% izKrease in theirs. 

13. Neal Karlen et. al, "Homeless Kids:Forgotten Faces," Newsweek, Jan. 6, 1986, p. 20. 

1 4. Howard H. Goldman and Jos^h P. Morrissey , The Alchemy of Mental Health 
Policy: Homelessness and the Fourth Cycle of Reform," American Journal of Public 
Health, 75, 1985, pp. 727-731. 

15. Ibid., p. 28. 

16. Carol T. Mowbray, "Homdess ir. America: Myths and Realities/' American loumal 
of Orthopsychiatry 55, 1985, p. 48, 

17. Urban Institute, Feeding the Homeless: Does the Prepared Meals Provision Help?, 
VoLI,p.6Z 

18. Ibid., Supporting Table 8M, p. 27. 

19. Ibid.,Supporting Table 28, p. 47. 

20. Jobs for Homeless Veterans program was established as a one-year pilot in the 
winter of 1986 to meet the objective of assisting homeless veterans to gain access to the 
wide array of services available to them aiKi to help those who are - or ran become - 
job ready to obtain employment. The primary feature of the Job for Homeless Veterans 
program was an outreach component staffed by veterans who themselves had been 
homeless. These outreach workers served as a liaison between the homeless veterans 
and the "system" so that the needed services could be obtained. The outreach workers 
directed veterans through the maze of entitlement and available services. This outreach 
activity often took place in the shelters, soup kitchens, on the streets, and in other places 
where the homeless congregate. 

Fourteen JOBS programs were funded between November, 1%6 aiKl June, 1988. Each 
project was provided between $25,000 and $30 WO in JTPA ftuuis. All funds were spent 
on the salaries and fringe benefits of the outreach workers. These funds were matched 
by contributions from other sources. 
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Job Corps provides a wide range of education, training, and support services for severe- 
ly disadvarlaged youth aged 16 - 21 . On September 6, 1988, the Secretary of Ubor an- 
nounced the creation of a Shelter Corps, a pilot project of the Department Of Labor and 
New Yorit City Human Resources Administration to provide job training and education- 
al kistruction to NTs homeless shelters residents. Fifty youth and >'oung adults cun^t- 
ly living in shelter will receive a range of education, training, and support services. 

21 . Then President-elect Bush went on record stating that he was in full support of 
hmdlng the Act at its authorization level CThe McKinney Act authorizes $634 milHon in 
flsral 1989 and $6» milUon in fiscal 1990. Congress, however, appix)priated only $3:^ 
million for the program for fiscal year 1989 in eaiUer appropriation bills. 

22. There was a total of 174 applicants for tte 1989 Job Training Demonstration Ptt>- 
gram grants. 

^ Employment Information Notice No. 21-87, the Department of 
Labor defined the homeless as these individuals without a fixed or regular ntehttime 
residence and/or whose nighttime resider«:e is a publicly or privately operated shelter 
designed for the purpose of temporary shelter. 

24. The attorneys at the Department of Labor, the federal ageraiy responsible for over- 
ling JTPA, after having been asked to make a decision on the corrwt procedure, stated 
that the states would have the latihide to determine whether eligibility would be auto- 
matic or based on income verificaUon. National Association of Counties, ITPA Update, 
Vol. 18-89, p. 6. 
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II. STUDY RESULTS: LEVEL AND TYPE OF 
JTPA SERVICES PROVIDED TO THE 

HOMELESS 



As noted in the Intrcxiuction^ in recog^ii- 
tion of the spixaling growth of homeless- 
ness among various sectors of American 
society and of the £act that ^dressing 
homelessness often requires more than 
simply finding adequate and a^rdable 
housing, tl^ Natiorol G>mmission for 
Employment Policy undertook the tiisk 
of spesddng with 55 professionals who ad- 
minister local JTPA programs fn urban 
area« to determine the level and ty}% of 
services they are offiering to homdess in- 
dividuals in their ^As. Information 
was sought with respect to both JTFA- 
funded pr3giams sad those funded 
thri>ugh the Department of Labor Mc- 
Kinney giants. Addressing homelessness 
requires careful consideration of many is- 
sues; the provision or employment and 
training services bdng fundamental to 
helping homeless hidividuals and 
families become self-sufficient 



JTPAADMINISTRATORS' 
PERCEPTION OF THE 
PROBLEM: PAST AND 
PRESENT 



Before asking JTPA administrators as to 
their current procedures and programs to 
serve the homeless, they were asked 
about the type and level of service which 
was provided to this group during 



JTPA's early years of operations. Al- 
though homelessness has been a domes- 
tic issue for the last ten years, it is safe to 
say that public concern with homeless- 
ness did not really escalate until the last 
several years. As one SDA administrator 
stated: "Although we've always had a 
certain number of people who were 
homeless, we really didn't consider this 
group a 'problem' imtil the last two years 
of so. Now we can rarely l^ve our ofBce 
without seeing some poor homd^s per- 
son." 

'Sased on the discussions with the SDA 
professional staff of 55 urban SDAs, it 
would be accurate to say that local JTPA 
programs generally did not consider 
homeless individuals a group for whom 
they should be providing services during 
the initial y«irs of JTPA's operation. Ac- 
cording to most of these administrators, 
the SDA's lack of concern about offering 
services to this group was less a matter of 
conscious de^gn, ami more an i^ue of 
not even thinking about the homeless as 
a group who needed job training ser- 
vices. For example, an administrator of 
one of the largest SDAs in the country 
responded that "we just never thought 
about trying to get the homeless into our 
pn^;rams until the last two years'* when 
asked the question of why the SDA had 
not offered services to this group during 
JTPA's first five years of operation. In es- 
sence, many administrators indi(^ted 
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that the ma^r reason for not incluciing 
the homeless in their job training efforts 
was just that they "did not think about it." 

Aocoxding to JTPA administrators, 
other factors influencing the lack of JTPA 
services to this group included: 

• Lack of a history of serving this 
group. The homeless have not 
traditionally been a target group 
for job trahiing services. In feet 
several SDA administrators ad- 
mitted that their lack of knowledge 
about this group, or misunder- 
standing about homeless people, 
negatively impacted upon the 
SDA's ability to indude homeless 
individuals in its programs. 
Several of the respondents indi- 
cated that they used to believe that 
most homeless people had severe 
mental/ alcohol, or drug problems 
and, were for the most part, in- 
capable of receiving training or 
finding and maintaining employ- 
ment In short, the hoir^less was 
often a group with whom the SDA 
staff did not feel "comfortable 
with." 

• Timing of the program's im- 
pl^n^tation. The program's im- 
plementation coincided with the 
1982-83 recession, thereby creating 
a large pool of eligible people who 
were relatively easy to find and 
serve. 

• Lack of money for support services. 
JTPA's emphasis on spending most 
funds for training, backed up by 
specific limits on the portion of 
local funds that can be used for sup- 
portive services and trainee al- 



lowances, made it more difficult to 
serve some of the most "hard-to- 
serve" individuals, such as the 
homeless, particularly if they were 
not receiving any other type of sup- 
port. 

• Emphasis on performance. Ux:al 
programs are required to achieve 
minimum performance goals if 
they were to continue to receive 
funds. Given the SDA's inex> 
perience with dealing with a pex^ 
formance oriented system and con- 
cern that it might not he able to 
meet its performance goals, some 
SDA administrators admitted to 
shying away fit>m serving a group 
who they believed wouW be par- 
ticularly difficult to serve 

• Requirements for eligibility. 
BefbrethepassageoftheMcKinney 
Act, applicants generally had to 
show that they were economically 
disadvantaged as well as prove 
that they reskled within the SDA 
boundaries. Because many home- 
less lacked the documentation to 
"prove" that they were economical- 
ly disadvantaged and have no ad- 
drKs, they were not considered 
"eligible" for the program. 

Although many of the job training 
professionals may have been unaware of 
the severity of homele^ness in American 
society in the past and the need to in- 
dude the homeless in job training efforts, 
this is certainly not the case now. When 
each of the administrators was asked 
whether there were homeless individials 
in their community and, if so, whether 
this group was growing, all 55 respon- 
dents stated that there were indeed home- 
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less persons in their area and that the 
nun^Terwjs growing considerably. And 
all survey respondents stated that the 
local JTPA program should be providing 
special outreach, recruitment training 
and placement efforts for the hornless. 
When each administrator was asked 
whether tbs private industry coundl 
CPIC), a committee made up of public 
and private sector volunteers charged 
with overseeing local program policies 
and operations, would support, at least 
in theory, the provision of local job train- 
ing slices to the homeless, ead\ respon- 
dent responded affirmatively. 

JTPAf S INVOLVEMENT IN 
THE HOMELESS 
COMMUNITY NETWORK 

Disk Force/Coalition 
Participation 

Many communities have formed task 
forces and/or coalitions to address home- 
lessness in their respective areas. Hiese 
task forces/coalitions can be permanent 
(set up to address a whole range of lcK;al 
homeless imies) or short-lived (set up to 
accomplish one particular pvirpose) and 
are often established at the request of the 
governor or local chi^ etoed of&UaL 
Typkally, members of local (eg., city, 
county) task forces/coalitions include the 
chief elected official, or his designee, and 
representative i^m social service agen- 
cies, well-known shelters or groups in- 
volved in providing msals and sl^lters 
to homeless individuals, and the business 
community. Generally, there are 10 to 40 
members on a task force/coalition; meet- 
ings aie generally held monthly. 



In some areas there are both task forces 
and coalitions. In these cases, the task 
force is often more concerned with ex - 
amining public policies and procedures 
to ensure that they allow for cost effec- 
tive axKi efficient use of resources, while 
a coalition's primary emphasis if often 
more operationally oriented. 

SDA adn\inistrators were asked if any 
task forces or coalition of government 
agencies and service providers dealing 
with the homeless in their kx:al area had 
been formed. Approximatdv one-third 
(17) of the respondents saki 'W to the 
best of their knowledge no such working 
committee hmi been formed in their 
locality. (Several of these administratoxs 
admitted, however, that such a task 
force/coalition may in fact be in exist- 
ence; but they were not aware of it.) 
Four of the JTPA administrators (7%) 
said that a homeless task fbrce/coalition 
was just in the ^rly stages of being 
formed in their area and that member- 
ship in the committ^ had not yet l^n es- 
tablished. 

The respondents from the remaining 34 
(62%) service delivery areas all indicated 
that some type of task force/coalition for 
the homeless had been formed in their 
area. In 15 of these jurisdictions (25% of 
the total number of SPAs included; 44% 
of those known to have a task force/coali- 
tion) staff of the SDA served as a member 
of the task force/coalition. In another 
foiu- SDAs, a staffperson from the SDA 
generally attended the task force/coali- 
tion meetings and although was not a for- 
mal member of the committee, the JTPA 
representative closely followed, and in 
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some ixistaiK^/ even worked with mem- 
bers of the task force/coalition on 
spedfic issues. 

In several instances^ 5DA ad- 
ministrators noted that although the 
JTPA administrative entity was not for- 
mally a member of the task f6n»/coali- 
tion, one of its major contractors served 
on it. In these cases, the administratoxs 
felt that the interests of both the task 
force/coalition and the JTPA administra- 
tive entity were served as well as if a rep- 
resentative of the SDA formally sat on 
theconunittee. 

Participation in the Homeless 
**Networic" 

SDA administrators were asked if they 
considered '.heir JTPA program an in- 
tegral part of the network of social sex^ 
vic& that is available to assi^ homeless 
individuals in their community. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds (34 SPAs. or 
62%) of the respondents did not feel as 
though their job training program was 
considered to be a primarv resource for 
many of the aeendes. shelters, and com- 
munitv-based organizations dealing with 
this group. The most commonly noted 
reasons provided for this perceived lack 
of involvement with agencies and service 
provMers who assist the homeless in- 
clude: a lack of history of working with 
these organizations (e.g., "we've juist 
never hooked up with them"); a lack of 
understanding among the various en- 
tities about how they can coordinate; the 
perception on the part of the SDA staff 
that their servk:es and activities are not 
appropriate for many of the homeless 
(e.g., "the homeless need a lot more sup- 
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port and services than we can provide"); 
and the PIC's desire to focus on other 
hard-to-serve groups. 

Twenty-one administrators (38% ) 
believed that their local job training pro- 
gram was pretty well or fully integrated 
intc- the network of servkes often 
pro Wded to homeless individuals -> the 
^DA staff was knowledgeable about the 
services provided by other entities and 
had established a good working relation- 
ship with them (and vkre versa). Twelve 
of ttie 1 5 SDAs who were members of 
task forces or coalitions believed that 
they were one of the "movers and 
shaJcers" in the homeless service delivery 
system. 

IMPACT OF MdONNEY 
ACT ON JTPA PROGRAMS 

As noted earlier in this paper^ two 
provisions of the McKinney Act directly 
deal with the issue of employment: the 
one-year grants administered by the 
Department of Labor through a competi- 
tive application process for job 
demonstration programs and the amend- 
ments it provided to the JTPA (i.e., ad- 
ding the homeI«» to the definition of 
who are eligible for JTPA programs, 
changing the requirement for proof of 
residerttiry. 

According to infonmtion provided by 
the SDA administrators, a little more 
than half 01, or 56%) of the local ITPA 
programs induded in the surveys ap- 
plied for McKlnnev money tlirough the 
POL grant process . (Several of these 
SDAs did not make application themsel- 
ves but rather were "players" in applica- 
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tions submitted by other entities.) 
Twelve of these SDAs were successful in 
obtadWing McKixmcy funds for the July 
1988 - June 1989 program y^. When the 
interviewees were queried about the im- 
portance of these monies to the SDA ~ 
whether they would have operated a spe- 
cial program for the homeless Wi Jiout 
such additional funds - all responded 
negatively. In all instances/ this money 
was seen as being critkal to the SDA's 
ability to offer special services and ac- 
tivities for this population. Not only was 
the additional money itself seen as being 
important, but the flexibility with which 
it could be spent (as compared to JTPA 
funds) was viewed as being crucial to the 
p:x)gram's of^ration.^ 

When L/DA administrators who indi- 
cated that they had not applied for 
Department of Labor Mddnney grant 
money were asked why they had not put 
in an applicatioiv the responses generally 
feU into one of three categories: lack of a 
staff person to write the proposal (e.g., 
planner had recently resigned and had 
not been replaced, staff were already 
working overtime on other SDA 
priorities, etc.); response time was inade- 
quate for SDA to put together a proposal 
C'By the time we heard about the applica- 
tion process, we didn't have time to put 
together a good project"); and lack of 
knowledge about the avai^bility of Mc- 
Kinney grant money. While several of 
the indlviduab who were unaware of the 
grant money did learn about it, but not in 
time to submit an application, three of 
the respondents said they had never 
heard of the money at all. 

When SDA administrators were asked 
whether the change in eligibility deter- 
mination for homeless applicants made it 



easier to serve them, the interviewees 
were fairly well divided - about half of 
them replied affirmatively - the Mc- 
Kinney Act made it easier to serve them - 
while the other half said "no" - "we 
always fbtmd a way to include a home- 
less |«ison when we felt they should be 
in one of the JTPA programs." 

LEVEL OF SERVICE 
PROVIDED TO 
HOMELESS P^IVIDUALS 

Recniitment Efforts 

Despite SDA and PIC willingness to in- 
clude homeless people in programs, 
eight of the administrators, when asked if 
they actively recruited homeless people 
into their regular Title II programs, 
responded natively. As one of these 
administrators said: "When we serve a 
homely indivkiual, if s because that per- 
son happened to walk into our office and 
ask to be served. We don't go out look- 
ing for the homeless," And in four of the 
SDAs, respondents indkrated that they 
did not seek out the homeless because 
they were generally not eligible to par- 
ticipate in JTPA because of the residency 
requirement. (Although three of these 
administrators had "heard of the Mo- 
Kinney Act, they did not know that it 
eliminated the residency requirement for 
homeless applicants. TTie fourth in- 
dividual stated that the state had not yet 
implemented the change in eligibility 
and the SDA would not act upon it until 
it Iwd formal notification from the state.) 
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Axtd over half of thg nespondents (30. or 
54%) admitted that thev undertook very 
nwdest ef forts to recmit homeless y ouths 
and adults for its Title HA and TIB 
programs. In most of these SDAs, the 
"spedal effort" consisted of providing 
shelters, community-based ox^ganiza- 
tions, and other public and private or- 
ganizations concerned with the homeless 
with infoxmation about the services and 
programs offered by the SDA. Generally 
what this "effort" transkted into was 
providing brochures and written 
material about JTPA programs to staff of 
entities involved with serving the home- 
less. 

More exten^ve efforts to recruit the 
homeless in regular TT PA arti\Htipa i4»»rp 
undertaken by 17SDAs. In slightly less 
than half of these SDAs (7), staff had ac- 
tually met with shelter staff, or staff of 
major entities serving the homeless, at 
least once to ensure that those working 
with the homeless on an everyday basis 
fully understood what the tocal JTPA pn>- 
gram had to offet; 6 of the JTPA ad- 
ministrators indicated that SDA staff met 
with shelter staff, etc. on a periodic basis 
(generally once eveiy two or thi«e 
months). Furthermore, in a small num- 
ber of these SDAs (4), SDA staff actually 
delivered presentations to shelter resi- 
dents on a regular basis \o ensure that 
they had first-hand information about 
the JTPA program. 

Three of the SDAs increased the num- 
ber of homeless individuals in their 
programs by building in financial incen- 
tives with their contractors. For example, 
one SDA requires that two percent of the 
participants recruited by a contractor be 
homeless people; and another SDA does 
not require the contractor to undertake 



follow-up on homeless clients but rather 
undertakes that task itself. And a third 
SDA louvers its performance ecpectations 
with respect to hornless clients that the 
contractor aa^ts Into its pn^ram. 

The very modest effort made by the 
majority of SDAs to attract homeless 
people into their pro-ams is not surpris- 
ing given the feii^ low level of priority 
for service accorded this group. When 
the admini strators were asked whether 
the hon^ess vftse detomined to be tar- 
get group in thdr latest |^n, ainuvtf 
threequarteis (39. or 71 %} resp^nrf^ 
negatively. (In three instaiKes, SDA ad- 
ministrators said that homeless in- 
dividuals hsKl been a taiget group in 
prior years.) The four nu>stconunonly 
provfaJed reasons for the SDA's not view- 
ing the homeless as a target group in- 
cluded: "we have a lot of other groups 
that we feel need to be focused on jfiist"; 
"the state has toW us what our priorities 
shouki be"; "the homeless need a lot 
more services than we can offer"; and 
"the PIC hat: rever really discussed 
making tl^ homeless an important group 
for the SDA." 

This lack of effort to actively seek out 
homeless individuals may, in some cases, 
be attributed in part to a desire on the 
part of the community to keep homeless 
people finom nu>ving into its area. 
Several of the SDA administrators stated 
that their public officials dkl not want to 
d .) more to aid the homeless as a result of 
fears that a reputatk>n for operating good 
programs for lu>melei^ individuals 
would attract more members of this 
group. Findings from various recent 
studies actually indicate the opposite ~ 
the vast majority of homdess people 
have lived for more than one year in the 
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dty in which they are sheltered. It has 
also been docum^ted that when an area 
does attract transients, it is generally not 
by virtue of its entitlonent programs and 
human resource fadliti^, but rather be- 
cause of the low unemploymmt rate and 
possibility of employment Generally 
when a homeless individual comes to an 
axea and is unsuccessful in finding a job^ 
he/she tends not to stay long and soon 
moves to another area in search of 
employn^t. 

Also, the respondents' belief that many 
hon^dess individuals required many 
more extensive services than did the 
"typical" JTPA participant may have in- 
fluenced the SDA's level of commitment 
to actively recruit this population. Ad- 
ndnistrators were very clear in their 
belief that not all homeless people were 
good candidates for employment 
programs - all respondents felt that not 
all homeless possess the ability to success- 
fully participate in a training program. 
As one izKiividual stated: "Careful 
screening of the applicants is crucial if 
the program^ and the participants, are to 
succeed. Many of the homeless are not 
ready for employment related services/' 

Although the JTPA administrators used 
different terminology to classify the 
various types of homeless individuals, 
when di^nissing the homeless they 
toided to put th^ into one of three 
broad cat^ories: street people ~ mental- 
ly ill adults and those with substance (al- 
cohol or drug) abuse problems; 
situationally homele^ - those whose 
homelessness has resulted from a change 
in their drcumstances such as a long 
period of imemployment, domestic 
violewre^ release from the military or 
urban renewal; runaway/thro waway 



youth - those youth b^ween the ages of 
14 ami 25 who were not living in a stable 
environment. 

Generally, SDA respondents did not 
conader tiiose who may be referred to as 
"street people" ready to participate in a 
JTPA program. The SDAs' and PICs' per- 
ception of what percentage of homeless 
individual could be categorized as ''street 
people" rather than as '^situationally 
homeless" or "mna way/thro waway 
youth" may have influenced the level of 
recruitment among the homeless for the 
JTPA program."^ 

Programmatic Efforts 

SDA administrators were asked if they 
offered any services or profflHams tar- 
geted on the homeless population. Two- 
thirds of the r»pondents (35, or 64%) 
responded negatively; all these ad- 
ministrators indicated that although the 
SDA would certainly enroll homeless 
people in its programs, it did not of fier 
any "spedar or additional supportive ser- 
vices (e.g., clothing allowance, housing 
arrangement) or activities (e.g., 
workshop on personal hy^ene) for this 
group . Ixi stottf no differentiation was 
made in the services offered by these 
SDAs between homeless participants and 
those who had a more stable living en- 
vironment. 

Most of these administrators did not 
keep data on the numl^ of homeless 
clients sen'ed in regular JTPA activities ~ 
30 of the 35 SDAs indicated that no infor- 
mation was kept on the number of home- 
less served. Sweral of these respondents, 
however, indicated that they intended to 
keep such data in the future because of 
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new state reporting requirements. 
Generally, administiatois "guessed" that 
the percentage of homeless clients served 
through regiSOar JTPA propams was 
somewhere between one and three per- 
cent 

Of the 20 administrators who indicated 
that the SPA did indeed provide sp ecial 
services or programs for homeless 
clients, abo ut half (11) indicated that such 
activity w as targeted to one se^ tment of 
the homelc» populatio n (e.g„ runaway 
youth, ho meless veterans, tomeless 
families, etc.) . Ftirthermore, in nine of 
these SDAs, the JTPA eitity was provid- 
ing two or more "special pro^-ams" to dif- 
ferent s^ments of the homeless 
population Funding for these programs 
came from a variety of sources: JTPA 
UA, Htle ni, 6% set-aside, and Mc- 
Kinney, as well as other state and local 
resources. 

Regardless of whether the SDA was tar- 
geting a particular segment of the home- 
less population, many of the respondents 
noted that they were targeting services to 
the "new" homeless - those individuals 
and families who had been living in shel- 
ters, in cars, etc. for a relatively short 
period of time. Many of these respon- 
dents noted that early intervention to pro- 
vide assistance was essential if the JTPA 
program was to serve the homely ^n a 
cost-effective and successful manner. To 
quote one individual: "After a person 
has been Uving without a home more 
than a month, they often start to take on 
many of the attribute of the chronically 
mentally ill. It takes a lot more money to 
serve them at this point and we tend to 
have less of a chance for success." 



Because homeless individuals generaPy 
require assistance in areas not usually 
needed bv other ITPA clients, all ad- 
ministrators offering special programs 
for the hom eless felt that a case manage- 
ment appr oach - one where a coun- 
selor/case worker worked closely with 
the individual - was necessary if the pai^ 
tidpant was to succeed. Additional ser- 
vices, not typically needed by other JTPA 
participants, often undertaken by the 
counselor/case worker often included: 

• Negotiating a longer period of 
residexKre for the client with a shel- 
ter than that which is usually al- 
lowed. Ahnost all shelters have a 
set period of time (e.g., seven 
nights, two weeks, one month, etc.) 
after which "residents" must leave. 
Furthermore, many shelters re- 
quire that "residents" not be in the 
belter between certain hoursof the 
day (often 7:00 a.m. to 8:00 p.m.). 
The case manager/counselor 
would be responsible for negotiat- 
ing an agreement between the "resi- 
dent" ard shelter staff to ensure 
that the JTPA participant has a 
place to stay during training. 
These agreemenls often included 
extending the shelter stay for the 
first few weeks of employment to 
allow the participant to save some 
money for housing costs. 

• Developing agreements with 
proprietors of motels, single room 
occupancy hotels, and other low- 
cost housing establishments to en- 
sure a stable living arrangement 
while the client is in training and 
during the initial period of employ- 
ment. Various monetary arrange- 
ments were made to compensate 
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owners of the housing estate- 
lishments (e.g., housing costs were 
absorbed by another agency; the 
client agreed to commit a portion of 
his paycheck, once employed, to 
the owner; sulsidized housing was 
located and made available to the 
client for an established period of 
time; the procurement of a shelter 
by the SDA to be used by clients 
while in training; etc.). 

Working with other social service 
agencies to find temporary or tran- 
sitional housing for the individual 
while he/she was in training. 

Biuiing the resources to provide 
assistance with respect to health 
and personal hygiene issues. 
Many homeless, especially those 
who have been homeless for some 
periofi, have not had the financial 
resources or living arrangements to 
ensure good health and a tidy and 
clean appearance. Further, the vast 
majority of homeless clients do not 
have clothing suitable for training 
and the initial weeks of employ- 
ment. The resources of other social 
service agencies often must be 
tapped for such necessary "support 
services." 

Ensuring that the individual is not 
a substance abuser. Next to secur- 
ing a stable living environment, en- 
suring that the client is free of al- 
cohol and drugs was noted by 
many respondents to being an area 
that required substantial case 
worker intervention. Most ad- 
ministrators stated that individuals 
had to be free of akohol and drug 
use twfore entering and during par- 



ticipation in the JTPA program; 
whr.t this often meant was that the 
case worker/counselor was re- 
quired to closely monitor the in- 
dividual to ensure compliance with 
this criteria. 

Although the level of case management 
differed substantially among the 
programs - from one where the client 
met with the case manager ona daily 
basis to one where case manager/client 
meeting generally took place once or 
twice per month ~ many respondents in- 
dicated that the asi»ignment of a case 
manager /counselor to a homeless client 
was e^entiial to the individual's success. 
As one JTPA administrator said: "The 
case manager is the "glue" arouiKl which 
the syst^ is built case manager is 
the liaison between the job training sys- 
tem and other support services — he is 
the advocate for the client in a s)^tem 
where a variety of resources have to be 
tapped and a lot of rules often bent." In 
essence, the focus on case management 
provides the flexibility needed to serve 
the homeless and customize services for 
each individual. 

The vast majority of homeless in- 
dividuals searching for job assistance are 
more interested in short-term immediate 
jobs rather than laigthy training 
designed to acquire full-time unsub- 
sidi^d employment. Bf^cause of this, al- 
nnost all the adn^nistrators who offer 
special programs for the homeless indi- 
cate that the majority of training occurs 
through an on-the-job training (OJT) posi- 
tion. In some of the SDAs, the OJT is 
preceded or coupled with classroom 
skills traiiiing or workshops in areas such 
as basic hygiene, life and coping skills, 
and jtinding housing. 
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^veral administ rators noted that one 
of the major impedi^-^f ats with placing a 
hoireless individual in an OJT slot was 
their inability to produce a social security 
card - one of the federally mandated 
criteria for obtaining an OJT positioa 
Since it generally tak^ about she weeks 
to receive a card once application is 
made, these ireiividuals were often put 
in a classroom training slot until receipt 
of the social security card.) 

Several of the respondents stated that 
their SDAs had some difficulty in getting 
service providers to bid on contracts for 
the homeless. The primary reason for 
this difficulty is that most of the tradition- 
al JTPA service providers are interrated 
in providing training only. Providing 
training to homeless chents often means 
also providing other direct services - 
something many contractors are not inter- 
ested in undertaking. 

Other respondents, however, indicated 
that they had no more difficulty finding 
contractors to serve homeless dients tt»n 
they did for regular JTPA programs. 
Some attributed this lack of difficulty to 
the fact that their homeless participants 
were really not much different from the 
maprity of their regular JTPA clients; 
others said that since the unemployment 
rate in their area was particularly low, 
contractors were used to dealing with 
hard-to-serve individuals. 



FUTURE LEVEL OF 
COMMITMENT TO 
HOMELESS POPULATION 

Almi^t all the respondents did not 
predict a significant chan^ in the type or 
level of service in their local ITPA 
pro grams to the homeless population . 
The primary reason pointed out by most 
administrators revolved around money: 
the level of SDA funding and the many 
taiget groups among which the SDA 
must allocate its funds; the "inflexibility" 
of JTPA funds (e.g., "we can't spend 
money for houi^g, counseling, etc."); 
and the perceived high cost associated 
with serving homeless clients. As one of 
the respondents stated, "a range of ser- 
vices is necessary to assist homdess in- 
dividuals and famili^ to become self 
sufficient. These services include hous- 
ing options, health and behavioral health, 
day care assistance, as well as employ- 
ment and training and support services. 
To meet all these needs, you not only 
need adequate funding but funding 
without strings - money you can utilize 
to purchase a variety of services for the 
client." 

PerformaxKe standards ~ the seven na- 
tionally mandated performance 
measures against which the local 
program's succ^ is determined - were 
also viewed as being a significant prob- 
lem to increasing the level of service to 
the homeless by some interviewees.* 
About one-thiKi (17,or 31 %) of the SDA 
administrators said that their concern 
with achieving their performance goals 
influenced the a^re^iveness with 
whkh they pursued including homeless 
people in their program. The perfor- 
mance measures with which most of 
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these interviev\rees were es{^ia!ly con- 
cerned about were the cost goals - the 
"cost per entered employment" ipeasure 
for adults (total federal expenditures for 
adults divided by the number of adults 
who got a job at the end of the program); 
and "cost per positive termination" 
measure for youUi (total federal expendi- 
tures for youth divided by the number of 
youth who achieve the goals outlined for 
them at the beginning of the program). 

SDA administrators' appreheivsion with 
not merely meeting but exceeding their 
standards generally reflect their concern 
about two issues: the public's ^ge of 
the program "success" (e.g.^ "if s gy^t PR - 
- especially with the business com- 
munity"); and the SDAs' desire to receive 
the maximum amount of state (6%) incen- 
tive grants for programs needing per- 
formance standards. Seven*! SDA 
administrators stated that such funds are 
often used to develop and fund 
programs for hard-to-serve clients, in- 
cluding the homeless. 



The PIC's level of commitment to serv- 
ing this group was also noted as being a 
factor in increasing services to the home- 
less. Specifically, SDA administrators 
were queried as to whether the PIC had 
discu^ed the homeless at any of its meet- 
ings, and if so, the outcome of the discus- 
sion. Administrator of only 10 (18%) of 
the 55 SDAs spoken with could recall 
that the issue of homel^sness had been 
included in the discussion at any of the 
PIC meetings. And generally, when the 
subject of the homeless came up in the 
meetings, it was usually as a topic not dis- 
cussed in depth or in a particularly 
serious fashion. As one of the ad- 
ministiators staled: "We talked about the 
homeless in one of our meetings for 
about five minutes - but that's about it 
The PIC has |ust never really thought 
abc^at this group." In areas where the 
SDA considers the homeless a tai^et 
group and have consciously tried to 
recruit and serve them, it is usually at the 
prodding of SDA staff rather than at the 
initiation of the PIC 
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ENDNOTES 



1. JTPA's limitation on the amount of funds that can be used for support services was 
seen a$ being a major impediment in serving the homeless. 

2. (Homelessness, Health and Human Needs, Committee on Health Care for Homeless 
People, Institute of Medicine, National Academy Press, Washington, D.C. 1988 p.7) 

3. It is the author's opinion that interviewees administering programs in ai^s of high 
unemployment tended to view the homeless as individuals whose homelessness 
resulted more from economic circumstances rather than from an inability to overcome 
other personal problems. As such, these administrators tended to view the homeless as 
being different from their "regular" JTPA clients only in the fact that they wer« homeless; 
interviewees from areas of low uneniployment often saw the homeless as having more 
problena, especially substance abiise, than their typical JTPA clients. This is not to say 
that there was more of an effort to recruit or serve homeless people in areas of high un- 
employment compared with those of low unemployment - only that the homeless were 
viewed differently. 

4. JTPA is designed to be a performance based program; performance standanis are 
the tools which assure the job training program is a productive investment in himwn 
capital. To assure the goals of JTPA are achieved, the VS. Dej^rtment of Labor (DOL) 
selected seven performance measures, established a national standard for each measure, 
and designed a national adjustment methodology for adapting the national standards to 
local conditions. States must set standards for local SDAs using either the DOL 
methodology or their own adjustment methodology established within parameters set 
by DOL. Further^ SDAs may seek further adjustments to the state-established measures 
if local conditions warrant (e.g., a particularly high unemployment rate, providing ser- 
vice to a high percentage of "hard-to-serve" individual, etc.). Slates must also determine 
whether the local standards have been met, provide technical assistaiKe to help SDAs 
meet their goals, reward performance, and impose sanctions when standards are not 
met for two years. SDAs must formulate policies and operate programs that will meet 
or exceed their performance measures. 
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This section is comprised of seven case studies where JTPA service delivery areas have 
developed innovative approaches and programs to serving the homeless in their juris- 
diction. The case studies are based on information obtained through telephone contacts 
with SDA staff and that of other entities involved in the program. The SDAs were 
selected from those ideiUified through the Commission's contact with 55 JTPA ad- 
ministrators of urban programs a& well as from recommendations from other entities 
such as the VS. Department of Labor, Employment and TVaining Administration, the 
Cox\ference of Mayors, and the National Alliance of Business. Care was taken to 
Inchide programs that operated in both large and medium urban areas, utilized different 
funding sources, and undertook different strategies for serving the homeless. 

As noted in the Introduction, the main objectives of these case studies are to identify 
what works, and what does not work, and to promote replication and adaptation of the 
practices that work amo.tg other local programs. Factors such as community support 
and involvement, private industry council and private sector role, type of services 
provided, levels of interagency and public/private coordination, outcome measures, and 
funding mechanisms are examined and included in each oi the case studies. 
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COMPREHENSIVE HOMELESS VETERANS 

PROGRAM 

San Diego, California 



BACKGROUND 



San EHego is known as a Navy town. 
With 20 percent of the U.S. Navy sta- 
tioned there, a large civilian labor foxxre 
attached to the Navy, and many Navy 
retirees, San Diego enjoys a dimate of 
support for veterans' services. That com- 
munity support, combined with a push 
from top political leadership, generated 
what may be the nation's most com- 
prehensive and longstanding homeless 
veterans employment project. With the 
2,500 homeless veterans who are on the 
streets of San Diego making up an es- 
timated 44 percent of San Diego's home- 
less population, services designed 
especially for homeless veterans are criti- 
cal. 

San Diego's veterans' employment 
programs trace their roots to the tremen- 
dous outpouring of support for the Iran 
hostages once they returned in early 
1981, according to Vietnam Veterans of 
San Diego's Executive Director, Robert 
VanKeuren. Many Vietnam veterans, 
who remembered their own le^ 
celebrated return from combat, felt they 
deserved support similar to that the na- 
tion was offering the former hostages. 



Former Mayor Pete Wilson (now a U.S. 
Senator) agreed, and offeied his help to 
the president of Vietnam Veterans of San 
Diego (WSD). As the economy was then 
in a xeces^on, WSD identified the need 
for a massive, comprehensive employ- 
ment program. That led to me^ings be- 
tween VVSD, the Mayor's staff, and the 
staff of the local govemmenl employ- 
ment agency, the Private Industry Coun- 
cil/Regional Employment and Training 
Consorthim(PIC/RETC). PIC/RETC 
agreed to hire a VVSD-selected staff 
member to serve as veterans' liaison, and 
created a "mini-GI bOl" ~ a voucher train- 
ing program to link veterans with train- 
ing opportunities both within PIC/RETC 
programs and through other resources. 
In its first year (1983), that program 
placed 120 of the 128 veterans enrolled. 
In the second y^r, with the veterans 
employment budget up to $ (K),000, 
career planning and employability enhan- 
cement were added. The program con- 
tinued to grow. 

San Diego's homeless veterans services 
have not evolved in a vacuum. San 
Diego has a Regional Task Force on the 
Homeless with a strong interest in 
employment. That task force's visibility 
had created a receptivity toward the sup- 
port of programs for the homeless. The 
task force Ij^an as the Mayor's Task 
Force on the Downtown Homeless and 
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evolved into a regional task force with 
dty, county, and United Way ftinding. 
Although it started off with a shelter 
orientation, an employment committee 
was formed and prepared a r^onal 
employment and training services plan 
for homeless people, a major achieve- 
ment which the task force issued in June 
1989. 

Today, Vietnam Veterans of San Diego, 
the PIC/RETC contractor for the home- 
less veterans program, provide an effec- 
tive variety of emplojmient-related 
services that follow the general principles 
advocated by the Task Force's r^onal 
service plan. Stanley C Schroeder, 
PIC/RETCs Assistant Chief ©cecutive, 
described those principles as: caxefiil as- 
sessment of need, a system geared to the 
diverse needs of the homeless popula- 
tion, and well-coordinated services, with 
"case management as the glue to in- 
tegrate support services and employment 
and training services to meet individual 
needs." At this point, Schroeder feels 
that "^^ietnam Veterans of San Diego has 
moved as far as anyone in the country in 
serving veterans." 



EUGIBILTTYAND 
ASSESSMENT 

Vietnam Veterans of San Diego, with 
PIC/RETC support, operates two related 
programs - Dust Off and the Homeless 
Veterans Reintegration Project - that 
offer homeless veterans the comprehen- 
sive assistance they need to move into 
the labor force. 



Outreach 

Vietnam Veterans of San Diego has 
found it necessary to develop innovative 
outreach and recruitment strategies in 
order to locate and build trust with the 
homeless veterans population. The 
'Stand Down" initiative is probably the 
most effective of these. (Stand Down is a 
term from the Vietnam War which means 
a transition from a state of intense readi- 
ness ard combat alertness to an oppor- 
tunity to relax, regroup, and resupply.) 
Stand Down is an smnual three^y event 
in which veterans receive emergency 
food, clothing, and temporary shelter as 
well as l^al and medical assistance, help 
with acquiring personal identification, 
and an introduction to training and 
employment service. 

The second Stand Down, L .Id in San 
Dido's ^Iboa Park in the siunmer of 
1989, attracted over 500 homeless 
veterans. WSD's Van Keuren charac- 
terized the typical Stand Down attendee 
as "homeless for six to 12 months, in his 
late 30s lo early 40s, a high school 
graduate with perhaps some college, un- 
employed for at least sbc months, and 
likely to have a substance abuse prob- 
lem." Stand Down also attracts a few 
women veterans. World War 11 veterans, 
and recently separated veterans between 
22 and 26 - all of whom have different 
needs. Eighty-five percent of the Staiui 
Down participants wanted job training, 
but many had serious harriers that had to 
be addressed first. "We're not trying to 
hnd pb-ready vets," Van Keuren ex- 
plained, "because if we do we're missing 
our target popidation." 
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Stand Down offers the homeless 
veterans tent housing, three meals a day 
contributed and served by veterans or- 
ganizations, and an opportunity for fun 
and sodali^g as well as access to criti- 
cal services. One of the most creative of 
tho^ service is an on^ite courtrcK>m. 
Because many homeless veterans have 
citations for minor offenses such as loiter- 
ing or urinating in public which have 
turned into arrest warrants because they 
bailed to show up in court, the project ar- 
ranges for a judge to review cases on site 
to "dean the slate." Although the 
veterans are promised they will not be 
sent to jail, they may be sentenced to com- 
munity service, depending on the o0ense. 

One by-product of Stand Down is that it 
increases interagency networking. WSD 
assembles representatives from all the 
relevant social service agencies so that 
participants can obtain medical services, 
VA benefits, identification cards, and 
whatever else they need. The three-day 
event gives participating agencies an op- 
portimity to become familiar with each 
other's services and r^trictions, and 
gives WSD an opportunity to help those 
agencies tailor their servk:^ to the 
specific needs of the homeless veterans. 

Throughout the year, WSD recruits 
homeless veterans through an extensive 
network of service providers, including 
all the alcohol recovery program staffis in 
the county. WSD also generates refer- 
rals through its participation in many 
community boards, such as the Emergen- 
cy Resource Group, a network of service 
providers. The San Diego County 
Veterans Council's 30 member organiza- 
tions accept articles about WSD's pro- 
gram for their newsletters. 
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To supplement referrals to the program, 
outreach workers seek potential parv 
tidpants in parks and shelters. For the 
many who have substance abuse 
problems, the outreach worker recom- 
mends a detoxification pro^m — either 
the three-day or the seven-day program 
run by Volunteers of America, the local 
affiliate of a national human services or- 
ganization. To encourage pMtidpation, 
the outre^h worker may give veterans 
bus tickets, ride with them to the pro- 
gram, or ask police to escort them. Then, 
the outreach worker begins seeking tran- 
sitional housing for partidpating 
veterans through the shelter network, or 
tri» to get them into WSD's alcohoi 
recovery program or into one of WSD's 
Triple Threat support groups, which are 
modeled on Alcoholics Anonymous' 12- 
step approach but deal with drugs and 
Post Traumatic Stress Disorder as well as 
alcohol. 

The outr^h worker may send veterans 
to the Veterans Administration-funded 
veterans outreach center for one of the 
twicer-week orientations which inform 
veterans of all the benefits and servkres 
for which they may qualify. WSDs 
philosophy is reflected in its outreach 
strat^es: A person may enter the con- 
tinuum of care at any level, depending 
upon need. 



Assessment 

The Regional Task Force on the Home- 
less advocates a multi-feceted assessment 
of work readiness that includes con- 
siderations such as shelter, food, per- 
soiral hygiene and medical needs, 
transportation, and legal barriers, as well 
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as the need for remedial or vocational 
txaining. Once Stand Down or another 
outreach technique have broken the cycle 
of hoxnelessness and introduced home- 
less veterans to the continuiun of care 
available to them, project staff and volun- 
teers begin the asseannent process by in- 
terviewing the veterans to detamine 
which program is most appropriate. 
WSD makes that decision with input 
(torn the vetersjis outreach center. 

Once a veteran is in an employment 
program, vocational assessment begins. 
For Dust Off, WSiys most comprehen- 
sive program, ^ere is group ami in- 
dividual self-assessment, determination 
of reading and basic skills competencies 
based on observation or testing, and the 
CX^FSystem test of skills, interests, and 
values. Assessment is similar although 
less comprehensive for participants in 
the larger Homeless Veterans Reintegra- 
tion Project (HVRP). 

H^bility Determination 

Since personal identification is often a 
problem for homeless people, WSD ar- 
ranged for the Department of Veterans 
Af&iirs to issue special picture identifica- 
tion cards on-site at Stand Down; these 
enable the homeless veterans to obtain 
VA and other benefits. 

"Between Stand Downs," adds WSD ex- 
ecutive director Robert Van Keuren, 
"we've created a multi-service center, in 
which we co -located Dust Off and the 
Homeless Veterans Reintegration 
Project" as well as other services. 
California's Employment Development 
Department (EDD) outstations someone 
there three days a week to determine 



eligibility for the various programs; the 
EDD staffer also has on-site access to a 
computerized listing of pbs and on-the- 
job training (OJT) slots and can make im- 
mediate refi»Tals for work-ready 
veterans. The California Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation (DVR) also 
comes on-site two days a week to iden- 
tify veterans who have disabiliti» whidi 
may entitle them to DVR servkes. "We 
have it all in one place," Van Keuren 
pointed out "This hdps build the 
veterans' self-esteon by demonstrating 
that ti^re important enough to deserve 
all these services." 

Virtually any homeless veteran is 
eligible for the McKinney-funded Home- 
less Veterans Reintegration Project while 
the sn^er E>ust program^ fiuuied by 
JTPA HUe rVC, enrolls only Vietnam-era 
veterans who served "in country," and 
currently targets minorities and those 
with service-related disabil ties. While 
EDD has to verify eligibility' for Dust Off, 
Van Keuren emphasized tlu t only WSD 
determines an individual's appropriate- 
ness for that program. 

PRCXSRAM SERVICES 
AND SUPPORT 



The "Dust Off' program, named for the 
military term meaning a helicopter res- 
cue for wounded men, r^cues Vietnam 
veteram who have been wounded by cir- 
cumstance (not all of whom are home- 
less). Funded through JTPA Title IVC, 
Dust Off provides up to homeless 
veteians a year with a structured environ- 
ment that is a striking contrast with the 
months or y^rs of isolation many have 
experienced. DustOff housesupto 18 
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men at a time as a self-governing unit 
uzxler one root lestoxing the team sj^t 
and mutual dependency they ex- 
perienced in the military. 11^ receive 
food, clothing, and the counseling and 
training tl^ need to prepare themselves 
to look for a job. Fartidpants spend their 
days in training or activdy job-hunting. 
Bvenings are devoted to group discus- 
sions with a clinical psychologist, sub- 
stance abuse treatment meetings, rap 
sessions at the vetenms outreach center, 
or house meetings. DustOffis an oj^n- 
entry, open-exit program that can last up 
to six months. 

Dust Off s success led to the WSETs 
larger Homeless Veterans Reintegration 
Project CHVRP), whteh HC/RETC funds 
through a demonstration grant from Sec- 
tion 738 of the \4cKinney Act. HVRP util- 
izes the lessons learned through the 
Stand Down experience* offiei^g services 
ranging bom s^ilization of basic needs 
to skills training and job search assis- 
tance. "We try to address every possible 
problem that could prevent vets from 
keeping their jobs, whether if s sutetance 
abuse, a need for counseling, or ^ple 
life skills that most people take for 
granted," said project director Dan Dan- 
ner. The inability to handle a paycheck, 
pay on time, and deal with 
household budgeting can cause the kinds 
of problems and stress that can cause a 
veteran to lose a job." 

Each of the WSD's initiatives relies on 
veterans themselves. "Vets helping vets 
Is the key principle, and veterans or- 
ganizations are the key to the program's 
success," in the view of Marge Gilbert, 
Director of T?ahiing for PIC/RETC. 
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•Raining 

Homeless veterans in Dust C^f and 
HVRP have two training options: WSD 
may refer them to any PIC/RETC skills 
training, or they may be placed in an OJT 
position. "We have a network of OJT 
providers within the PIC/RETC system, 
but we won't let people go out on an OJT 
for a skill they already have, unless it's 
an upgrade," Van Keuren said. Dust Off 
may also refer participants to a school- 
based training program^ continuing the 
case management and support services, 
with the school then taking the le^ on 
job placement. Those who have work 
skills are placed in pbs only after WSD 
has helped them alleviate their personal 
barriers. 

PIC/RETC training programs in which 
WSD has placed clients include tile set- 
ting, hotel/motel training, machine shop 
training, and composite part febriration 
(state-of-the-art plastics). Depending on 
eMgibility, PIC/RETC funds homeless 
veterans' skills training through JTPA 
Title IIA or the Economic Dislocation and 
Worker Adjustment Assistance Act 
(EDWAA); there is no money for training 
in HVRP, and the McKiimey funds are 
used primarily for support services. 

Dust Off offers veterans a unique inde- 
peiMient living skills component. The 
program serves as an off-campus site for 
San Diego Community College, in which 
an instructor teaches an 18-hour course 
in lifo skills such as nutrition, shopping, 
cooking, and money management. Par- 
ticipants who complete the course 
receive a certificate. The certificate gives 
them two important benefits: They can 
join the San Diego Commimity College 
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credit union, and San E)iego Gas and 
Electric honors the certificate by waiving 
normal utility hook-up charges when the 
veterans move into housing on their own. 

Job Development 

Van Keuren considers the EDD on-^ite 
job bank to be WSiys most effective pb 
development tool. Job develoj^rs for the 
WSD homeless veterans programs have 
also had some success targeting busi- 
nesses owned by veterans. Training con- 
tractors to whose programs WSD clients 
have been referred also have some 
responsibility for job development. 

Initially, the local job service offices of 
California's Employment Development 
r^jwtment were unable to refer those 
ypJSD clients who lacked a picture iden- 
tiyftcalioncard. However, VVSD's special 
arrangement with the Department of 
Veterans Affairs provide vete with the 
papers necessary to use EDDs job 
development resources. 

One problem is that the defense in- 
dustry, which is a mainstay of the San 
IMego economy, requires security duran- 
ces for many positions, and a sut^tantial 
percentage of the homeless veterans com- 
ing through the WSD programs have 
security problems that prevent them 
from obtaining the necessary clearances. 

Placement 

WSD has placed clients in a wide range 
of ^sitions, from custodial work to cable 
installer, from auto mechanic to construc- 
tion worker. Dust Off helped one 
veteran fiid a $25-an-hour job as a senior 
programmer/analyst for a mortgage com- 



pany. Two trainees have been hired to 
serve as instnu:tors in the training 
programs in which they participated, and 
WSD has hired several clients as out- 
reach workers. 

WSD's guideline on wage at placement 
is that the average wage at placement for 
their partkripants must at leart equal that 
of the local JTPA program as a whole. 

"IXrect placements probably account for 
50 to 60 percent of our placements, with 
OJT making up the rest," Van Keuren es- 
timated. He is trying this year to increase 
the number of OJT placements because of 
rumblings that "if you can get someone a 
direct placement, they didn't need the 
program," a belief he feels is wrong be- 
cause it do^n't take into account the 
other employment barriers with which 
WSD helps veterans. He would prefer 
to use the OJT dollars to provide support 
services to imp«)ve retention. 

Retention 

"It's never been a matter of finding a vet 
a job," Van Keuren believes. "If s the 
vet's ability to have the support system 
he needs to be able to keep that job. 
Veterans can keep using Triple Threat 
and our other support groups once 
they're working, although those services 
are not as extensive as I would like 1^ 
cause we haven't got sufficient staffing." 

Van Keuren is hoping that PIC/RETC 
will permit HVRP to "look at whether 
they're still working somewhere after 13 
weeks, rather than whether they're still 
working at the same pb. There needs to 
be some flexibility on retention figures." 
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Support Seryices 

WSD makes every effort to refer 
veterans to any services for which they 
are eligible. WSP itself offers a range of 
support services tailored to the special 
needs of the homeless veteran {^pula- 
tion. For example, WSD runs a 46-bed 
akx>hol recovery program called Landing 
Zone, funded with $180,000 a year in 
county funds supplemented by $95,000 a 
year in client fees, food stamps, and 
fundraisa:8. Laiuiing Zone participants 
must agree in writing to coxnmit at least 
90 days to the alcohol recovery program. 
Staff evaluate participants on an ongoing 
basis and determine when it is ap- 
propriate for them to begin seeking 
employment. WSD aL«?o rui» support 
groups, and arranges for V A staff to be 
outstationed one or two days a week to 
provide Post Traumatic Stress Disorder 
counseling. 

Many of the homeless veterans have a 
variety of legal problems, such as being 
in arrears on child support payments or 
having other financial difficulties. The 
San Diego Bar Association runs an on- 
site legal clinic on a "pro bono" basis. 

Housing 

"The big piece that's missing is affor- 
dable housing," Van Keuren said 'There 
are not enough shelter beds, not enough 
transitional housing units ~ and a com- 
plete lack of affordable housing. There's 
little we can do." The small Dust Off pro- 
gram has its own housing, but HVRP has 
no built-in sheltering component. Yet, 
"we have to provide stabilization or 
we're setting that vet up for failure," ac- 
cording to Van Keuren. "We work with 



shelter providers, buiki up a rapport try 
to get them to extend the 30-day lindt for 
people in HVRP. Our two key words are 
case managment" WSD staff have 
taken a shelter screening and ref enal 
training course that St. Vincent de Paul 
offers its own shdter staff ~ a course 
which authorizes trained WSD staff to 
refer clients to that agency's shelters. 

WSD owns a few tran^tional units, but 
"we educate people that if they don't 
leave the program with $1500 to ^000 in 
their pocket to get into housing, they're 
going to have a tough time." Aspartof 
Ae program's exit activities, WSD offers 
"reaiuty counseling" about the nature of 
the lo^ housing market Also,par- 
tidpatits have to begin thinking about 
housing durii^ the job search assistants 
activities. "We get them to start looking 
at housing n^r the jobs they want" to get 
a sense of the market. Van Keuren ex- 
plained. The San Diego Realtors Associa- 
tion has helped WSD develop an 
umierstamiing of the neighborhocxls in 
which they are likely to find affordable 
housing, and some r^ltors o^r reduced 
feesto VVSDclie\ts. WSD encourages 
participants to share housing, both be- 
cause of high housing costs and to help 
each oth^ maintain sobriety. Subsidized 
housing is not an option: As elsewhere, 
the Section 8 waiting list is long, and Sec- 
tion 8 priority go^ to families. 



PIC ROLE 



Among the mem* iship of the San 
CWego PIC are son«: strong advocates for 
homeless job training programs in 
general. PIC business members in par- 
ticular think if s good for the community 
to take people off the streets and get 
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them jobs, perhaps reflecting downtown 
business owners ?oncems about a grow- 
ing homeless < l Uidon near their busi- 
nesses. The P!^ . ; inember of the 
Regional Task iorce on the Homeless, 
and PIC/RETC staff were instrumental 
in drafting the Task Force's xegional 
emplo)rment and training services plan 
for homeless people. 

Another thing that has provided a con- 
text for funding tax^geted programs in 
general and generated PIC support for 
homeless job training programs in pat- 
ticular is PIC/RETCs five-year stiat^c 
planning process, according to Assistant 
Chief Executive Schroeder. "That process 
got a number of PIC members involved, 
and hd]!^ them understand the 
Workforce 2000 issues. As a result our 
PIC members are well plumed into 
demographic and economic issues." 

While Vietnam Veterans of San Diego 
initiated the homeless veterans training 
project, PIC/RETC staff have helped Van 
Keuren write proposals and obtain fund- 
ing. The PIC serves as the fiscal agent 
and subcontracts to WSD, and the 
PIC/RETC staff also does compliance 
monitoring and provides technical assis- 
tance workshops as well as on-site staff 
assistance. The PIC was represented on 
the community planning group for the 
Stand Down project, and PIC/RETC staff 
volimteered during that pro^t. 

"This PIC has increased its involvement 
and concern in the past few years," 
WSI^s Van Keuren said. "HC/RBTC 
funds programs for many types of home- 
less people. The PIC'S EC© repre- 
sentative and the chief executive of San 
I>iego County have been j^utkrularly sup- 
portive." The PIC featured WSD's home- 
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less veterans in its bimonthly PIC/RETC 
Report, a hand-out VVSD uses to 
promote its programs. 



STAFFING 



Rnding and keeping good staff for the 
homeless employment programs was 
"pretty rough in the beginning," Van 
Keuren remembered, "but stafiing has 
been stable in the last six months. The 
upside of hiring formerly homele^ 
veterans is that they know w*^at if s like 
to be homeless; the down-side is that if 
they're too cIckc to that &(|^rieiK% they 
have all the attendant problms aiKi have 
to be treated not only as employees but 
also as clients." 

WSD's budget limits staff to very low 
salaries and no health benefits, according 
to Van Keuren, so "we have to do some 
creative things with staff training and 
Ixnefits. We have a clinical ps)^hologist 
la consultant] who trains them and also 
coimsels them on their own personal is- 
sues. We're flexible about time off. We 
have a staff retreat out and away from 
the office, and hold a 'staff Stand Down' 
for R and R [rest and relaxation]." 

VVSD relies on out-stationed staff from 
state and Itxral government agencies to 
supplement its own paid and volunteer 
staff, aiKi also uses student interns. 
WSD's clinical psycholo^t trains the in- 
terns, who are generally counseling or so- 
cial work students from San Diego State 
University or National University. Some 
of the interns are able to work at night, 
which is usually when the clients need to 
talk about their problems. 
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Dust the small residential prograxn, 
has an emplojrment and training 
specialist, a house manager, a cook and a 
relief cook, and other staff necessary to 
maintain the residence. One of the two 
WSD staff members serves as a case 
manager for each Dust Off enrolleer and 
enrollees also see the ]»ychologist oxKe a 
week and go to a 'Vietnam debrieBng 
rap group" tl% psychologist runs. The 
HVRP program's less exten^ve case 
management system is staffed by two 
outreach workers, an employment and 
training specialist, and a program 
manager. 



FUNDING 



Vietnam Veterans of San EHego has a 
budget of over $700,000 to assist veterans 
(including homdess veterans) in the San 
EHegoarea. The total cost of the JTPA 
Title IVC program (Dust Off) was 
$216722 between August 1, 1988, and 
July 31, 1989. Dust Off served 100 par- 
ticipants, 32 of whom were homeless. 
"The lion's share of the money went to as- 
sist the homele^ veterans because they 
received room and board, bus passes, 
and other expensive services that the 
others did not need," according to 
Richard Stork, PIC/RETC program repre- 
sentative. 

PIC/RETC's McKinney homeless 
veteraiw grant totaled $125,000, of which 
WSD received $1 17,500 to support the 
Homeless Veterans Reint^ration project 
between August 1, 1988 and July 31, 
1989. PIC/RHTC expects that its current 
McKinney grant of $126,000, from which 
WSD received $1 18/400, will maintain 
HVRP at its current level until March 31, 
1990. 



"We have aggressively sought JTPA 
Title IVC funds and McKinney veterans 
funds, both nationally and at the state 
level," PIC/RETCs Schroedcr said. 
"We've also added local money. We've 
chosen not to had. [sj^dalized services 
for homeless p^ple] with our basic 
grant, but have sought other money for 
Uiosepurpc^es." 

WSD augments its capacity to do out- 
reach and referral for drug, akohol, and 
Post Traumatic ^ress Disorder with 
$50,000 a year firom the California Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affiairs. The Landing 
Zone alcoholic recovery program has 
$180,000 a year in county funds supple- 
mented by $95,0(K} a year in fees and con- 
tributions. 

WSD runs various fitxKiraising 
activities to supplement public funds 
for its employment programs. A chili 
cook-off, a bowling tournament, arid a 
children's variety show are some of the 
organization's fundraising strategies. 
Income from those events is supple- 
mented by donations from the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars and other interested 
groups. Tride Ride," a 200-inile motor- 
cycle run co-sponsored by a local Hariey- 
Davidson sl^p, is in its sixth year; 
individuals pledge a sf^ii^c amount for 
each mile "their" rider completes, yield- 
ing $5-8,000 annually. 



RESULTS 



For the period from August 1, 1988, to 
July 31, 1989, the JTPA Title IVC-hmded 
Dust Off pro^ enrolled 32 homeless 
participants, two of whom dropped out 
of the program. The ren^lning 30 all be- 
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came employed, either after classroom 
training or an OF position, or through 
direct placement. The average hourly 
wage at placement for those 30 veterans 
was $8^. Of the 10 men who pai^ 
tidpated in dassroom training prior to 
emptoyment, four went through hotel 
front desk training, one took machinist 
dasses, two studied plastic fabritated 
parts^ and three took security guard train- 
ing. Ten others were placed in OJT slots. 
The remaining 10 were direct placements 
in a variety of positions. 

During the same time i^od, the Mc- 
Kinney-fimded Homeless Veterans Rein- 
tegration Project served 489 clients in 
some way. There were 241 referrals to 
supportive services such as detoxification 
programs run by the Salvation Army and 
other agtndes, 2Q0 referrals to emplr y- 
ment and training services, 73 direct 
placements, and 10 "assisted placements" 
into unsubsidized employment (A single 
client may be counted in more ihan one 
of the foregoing categories.) The average 
wage at placement was $6.10. Of the 83 
people placed, 46 retained those jobs for 
at least 13 weeks. The cost per unsub- 
sidized placement was $1,483. 

VVSD's Van Keuren explained HVRFs 
lower success rate as compared to Dust 
Off by pointing out that "by the time they 
get to Dust Off they've already shown 
some interest" in becoming stable and 
working. "One of the difficulties [with 
the performance data] is that the whole 
thing is placement-driven," Van Keuren 
saki. "What's in the vef s best interest if 
he's digible for 36 months of vocational 
rehabilitation services? Shoiild he get 
long-term training, or immediate job 
placement? Our referrals to the VA 



count as negative placement. Thafs 
wrong ~ we need to use long-range solu- 
tions for these long-term problems." 

LESSONS LEARNED 

Both PIC/RETC and WSD staff have 
strong opinions about the best ways to 
meet homeless veterans' employment 
needs. VVSD's Van Keuren strongly sup- 
ports the need for a multiplicity of sex^ 
vk:es,prefiBrably in one place. "Having 
the multi-resounre center makes case 
management so much easier," he ex- 
plairttd. "Everyone's there." The chal- 
lenge for communities working only 
with JTPA Title IIA and BDW AA funds, 
as Van Keuren sees it, is "to link up with 
other community resources. For ex- 
ample, you can do detoxification with 
state, federal, and local detox funds, but 
then you have to work closely with the 
detox provider on referral, support, and 
case management. You need to bring the 
whole commimity into the process, get 
them to be part of the solution rather 
than part of the problem. We need to let 
HDD count the same people we count, 
for example. That creates a vdn-win 
situation." 

Housing continues to be a challenge, as 
does inadequate funding to meet the 
needs of the population. Van Keuren 
recommends refining outcomes so that 
returning to school or completing a sub- 
stance abuse program can be counted as 
pc»itive placements, since each of those 
outcon^ is a major step forward. 
Moreover, he sees a need for "hard 
money" with which to purchase training 
from nC/RETC training contractors, 
rather than just referring diente to them. 
"There's no special priority for WSD 
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people, and many of them don't profile 
out as completers, which makes 
providers who are on performance con- 
tracts reluctant to take them. I'd like to 
be able to offer them new money to take 
our people." 

Rnally, Van Keuren has learned there is 
one more track to his three-track system 
of training, OJT, or direct placement 
'Some people bail out Not everyone suc- 
ceeds. We never kick anyone out, but 
sometimes they deckle they're ready to 
stop trying. We may have to cycle some 
people back through the program again 
and again before it works for them." 

Schroeder of the PIC/RETC staff sug- 
gested the need for a work center (i.e„ a 
sheltered workshop) that would allow 
homeless veterans to learn a range of 
tasks while they earn some money and 
improve their work habits. "WecouW 
use that as a transition into OJT or 
private sector jobs," he said. "We need to 
invest in skills - in literacy, in brush-up 
skills ~ to make people more employ- 
able, and more promotable once they 
have a job. The challenge is how to pro- 
vide that in a quick and effective way. 
We also need to make it easier for home- 
less people to go to school perhaps offer- 
ing learning opportunities on a part-time 
basis using interactive video with a tutor." 



Schroeder acknowledges that some of 
the homeless programs have problems 
meeting performance standards. "We 
use Title IIA Ito train homeless veterans] 
if thaf s all we have, but we try to use 
more flexible money such as the IJTPA] 
six percent incentive funds if we can. 
We're very sensitive to meeting our f«r- 
formance standards, but a few homdess 
programs won't hurt us." 

FUTURE PLANS 



VVSiys plans for the future include ex- 
panding its service through increased 
funding. The oiganization is applying 
for $750,000 in Community Development 
Block Grant fuxuis to purchase a tnansi- 
tional housing facility, hoping to alleviate 
some of the housing difBculties of the 
Homeless Veterans Reintegration Project 
enrolles. On a larger scale. Van Keuren 
suggests the need for a national public 
policy commitment to increasing affor- 
dable housing. Starei Down, WSD's 
high-visibility azmual outreach project, 
has no outside funding at all VVSD 
pays all the costs related to it, supple- 
mented by numerous volunteer workers. 
Van Keuren hopes to find funds to con- 
duct follow-up on Stand Down par- 
ticipants and to pnxiuce a technical 
assistance manual to aid other locations 
in mounting simibr programs. 



This case study was written based on a review of program documents and intCTviews 
with: Marge Gilbert, Director of .Vatning, PIC/RcTC; Stanley C SchrcH?der, Assistant 
Chief Executive, PIC/RETC; Richard Stork, Program Representative, PIC/RETC; and 
Robert Van Keuren, Executive Director, Vietnam Vrterans of San Diegp. 



HOMELESS EMPLOYMENT PROJECT 
San Mateo County, California 



The San Mateo County Private IiKiustry 
Council's efforts to help homeless adults 
enter the work force illustrate one SDA's 
response to a crisis situatioru While the 
program suffered from a lack of time for 
advaiKe planning and an unexj^ctedly 
high incidence of crack cocaine use 
among participants that affected job 
retention, it is noteworthy because of the 
Council's willingness to take risks with 
program design and funding innovation. 
The mistakes made and the lessons 
learned in this program provided the 
SDA with useful guidance for its future 
job training pro^xrts for homeless adults. 



BACKGROUND 



In response to authorization from 
California's Governor Dukmejian that 
local government could use state ar- 
mories as temporary homeless shelters 
during the winter months, the armory in 
the City of San Mateo served as the 
count/s only shelter for homeless in- 
dividuals during the winter of 1988-89. 
Although there were three annories in 
the County, money was only available to 
operate a shelter in one of the armories. 
A task force comprised of numerous 
agendes was involved In the operation of 
the armory shelter. Among them were 
the County's Department of Community 
Services (which includes the Employ- 
ment and Training Division and is also 



responsible for libraries, veterans ser- 
vices/ aging services, and a host of com- 
munity-based programs), Samaritan 
House (a community service agency 
which provides non-housing services 
such as food and a medical clinic for 
homeless and other needy people), the 
Coimty Health Department, the Salva- 
tion Army, the County Office of Emer- 
gency SezvU^, the Community 
Volunteer Service, and others. 

The shelter staff and the task force agen- 
cies were surprised at the percentage of 
shelter residents who were employed. 
"Nobody anticipated that half the people 
wouki need w^ne-up calls^ and this im- 
pressed the PIC," according to the shelter 
a>ordinator, who was subsequently hired 
to direct the homeless job training 
project. "Once we saw the desire to work 
among the r^idents, the PIC got in- 
volved, but by the time the way had been 
cleared, it was two days before the shel- 
ter was to close" at the end of March. 

The SDA director explained why the 
PIC got involved, despite inadequate 
plamiii^ time: "Not only were these 
people about to lose the roof over their 
heads, but their primaiy link with any 
kind of social institution was about to be 
taken away." In this desperate atmos- 
phere, JTPA staff worked to select some 
of the reskJents for jTTPA assistance; after 
a hasty assessment to determine whkh of 
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the 130 people who had been sleeping in 
*he armory would be the most likely to 
benefit from job training services, the 
staff selected 54 individuals and 
devdoped a pro^ to serve their needs. 
Generally, civonically mentally ill in- 
dividuals and th(^ addicted to drugs 
and/or akohol although not specifically 
exempted from program participation, 
were largely screened out by virtue of the 
rule prohiWting use of these substances. 

The basic and most immediate need 
fadng the 54 homeless JTPA recruits was 
housing. With one of the highest priced 
housing markets in the nation, a two- 
year waiting list for federally sul»idized 
Section 8 housing, and a majority of 
landlords reusing to accept Section 8 cer- 
tificates, it was nearly impossible for low- 
income people to find housing in the 
County. The San Mateo PICs project 
was based on the premise that finding a 
job while living on the streets was irnlike- 
ly, whereas finding housing without an 
income was fanpossible. The PICs solu- 
tion was an innovative use of Economic 
Dislocation and Worker Adjustment As- 
sistance Act (EDWAA) funds for both 
housing stabilization and employment-re- 
lated services. 



EUGIBILITYAND 
ASSESSMENT 



Outreach 

Because all 54 enrollees were selected 
from among the 130 pt ople who were 
using the armory as a shelter at the end 
of the winter, aU program recruitment 
was done thrc ugn the shelter. Attracted 
by the County's reputation for having a 



particularly low unemployment rate {12 
percent), many of the individuals using 
the shelter had come to the anea from out- 
side the County ^n the hop^ of getting a 
job; however, because of the extremely 
high cost of housing, these individuals 
were unable to secure temporary lodg- 
ing, thereby, relying on the armory as a 
shelto- to meet thdr housing needs. 
Since no families were permitted to stay 
hi this armoiy and the overwhelming 
majority were single men, most of the 
JTPA recruits were single men; only 10 
women were in the program. 

Some shelter residents had to be 
referred to other programs. "There are 
certain people who aren't appropriate for 
job training because of mental, emotion- 
al, or drug problems," explained PIC 
member Shirley Hort, who had chaired 
the PIC when this program Ijegan. 
'When there was a demonstrated eager- 
ness and an independent willingness to 
participate, we told them to call us. That 
was the first test. If they called, if they 
got there, that indicated commitaient." 

Assessment 

SDA project staff (former armory staff 
who had been hired specifically for this 
project by the SDA) screened applicants 
largely by observation and one-on-one in- 
terviews. Individuals were selected 
based on factors such as how they hand- 
led themselves during the interview, 
their sodal skills, their apparent intel- 
ligence and motivation, reasons for their 
homelessness, and length of time they 
had been homeless. Although substance 
abusers were not spf jif ically exempted 
from the project, stfif expected that 
people addicted to drugs or alcohol 
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would be screened out by virtue of the 
program's rule prohibiting use of those 
substances while in the program. Clients 
were asked to complete the SDA's stand- 
ard JTPA application forms and to write 
down their recent job history, but no for- 
mal assessment instruments were used. 

nubility Determination 

The majority of the homeless par- 
ticipants met the "long-term un- 
emptoyed" definition for EDWAA 
eligibiUty; others were eligible because 
they had recently been laid off . In total, 
50 homele^ couki be served through 
EDWAA with the remaining 4 clients 
being served with JTPA Title IIA funds. 

Providing adequate docimientation to 
verify eligibility was not a problem for 
any of the shelter residents because of the 
tenadty of program staff. For example, 
they contacted other states for documen- 
tation on clients who were new to Califor- 
nia, verified military records, and 
contacted client's previous employers. 
Staff even rented a car for a day and 
scheduled lack-to-back driving examina- 
tions so clients cotild use drivers' licenses 
as a form of identification. 

To document income, project staff 
asked participants to write down the cur- 
rent circumstances of their lives (e.g., 
their sole source of food was scavenging 
and soup kitchens; they had resided in 
the shelter for one month; etc.) and then 
to self-certify the statements. F oject staff 
verified the homele» iruiividua'y state- 
ments by checking with shelter s.jif f and 
visiting soup kitchens during mealtimes 
to observe who ate there. 



In onler to stay in the program, the 
JTPA homeless enrollees had to agree to 
three basic rules: 1} no unauthorized 
people in the motel rooms; 2) the sale or 
use of alcohol or drugs was prohibited; 
and 3) enrollees had to prove they were 
actively looldng for work by submitting a 
list of their job-hunting activities each 
day. Also, once employed, participants 
were expected to find housing and leave 
the motel within two weeks. While there 
was no written contract between the en- 
rollee and the project staff, the rules were 
made very clear to the participants at the 
onset of their participation - immediate 
expulsion was the penalty for breaking 
them. (In order to ensure that the par- 
ticipants vfere following the agreed-upon 
rul^, pro^t staff often visited the motel 
rooms unarmouiKed and at unusual 
times; 19 of the ori^nal 54 clients were 
expeUed from the program as a result of 
this monitoring.) 

PROGRAM SERVICES 
AND SUPPORT 



Training 

In the employment phase of the pro,^t, 
each of the clients received an initial over- 
view of all the services available through 
the PIC. These participants were en- 
couraged to think about a wide range of 
employment possibiliti^ in which they 
might be interested rather than focusing 
on just those jobs they had done m the 
past. Gients attended five different semi- 
nars in the everui\gs, in space the project 
rented from Samaritan House. The semi- 
nars covered; filling out applications, 
preparing resumes, job-hunting, goal-set- 
ting and budgeting, and st-eking a per- 
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manent residence. Volunteers who had 
worked at the armory shelter delivered 
the seminars, which they deigned 
spedHcally for this population. The 
volunteers used their experiences at the 
winter shelter to tailor the seminar con- 
tent to meet the homele» clients' needs. 
The job-hunting seminar, for example, 
was known as "guerrilla employment," 
reflecting the marginal existence the 
clients had been living as well as the feet 
that they were expected to make coW 
calls, ferreting out potertial on-the-job 
training slots. 

Job PevelopmeMt 

Clients learned that their sole respon- 
sibility was to And a job. They were ex- 
pected to speiKi their days job hunting, 
and had to complete a form each day 
specifying what they had done towanJ 
that end. Two of the motel rooms were 
used as project offices. Breakfiast was 
served there from 5 to 7 a.m, and the of- 
fices were staffed from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Clients were expected to spend their 
days calling prospective employers to 
identify employment opportunities and 
going out on interviews. The project of- 
fices had two outgoing phone lines, on 
which clients made cold calls and 
responded to job listings, and one incom- 
ing line on which employers could call 
back. Staff posted incomhig calls from 
employers on a message board. 

Because everyone in the project needed 
income from a full-time job in oider to 
find permanent housing, no skills train- 
ing was available to this group. Rather, 
the project offered job dubs and 



search training, with an emphasis on 
identifying and obtaining on-the-job 
training positions. 

Support Services 

To meet the clients' unmediate need for 
housing, the program director negotiated 
a volume discount with a local motel 
The program was able to rent 25 rooms 
for an average of $30 per night, with 
from two to four clients sharing a room. 
This was all done by verbal agreement, 
based on the project director's prior 
working relationship with that motel. 

The program also provided clients with 
a new set of clothes, grooming aids, 
alarm clocks, and other items necessary 
for their pb hunt To the extent possible, 
clients acquired clothing through the 
Samaritan House second-hand clothing 
bank. To supplement those basic needs 
and to help normalize the formerly home- 
less people's lives, the project staff or- 
ganized them into teams for recreational 
activities such as weekend softball games 
and other sports tournaments. 

"We discovered that we had to deal 
with these people as a whole, said PIC 
member Hort Job training wasn't 
enough. Some were transient, some were 
merely displaced and had no housing, no 
clothing. We had already begun working 
with or^nizations that dealt with hous- 
ing, and individual PIC members knew 
volunteer board members of agencies 
working with the homeless. We felt we 
could be a catalyst with other agencies." 

High-risk projects such as this one "just 
would not happen if it weren't for the 
PIC," in PIC/SDA Director Walter 
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Martone's view. "The PIC provided the 
overall policy guidance that encourages 
the staff to pursue programs for home- 
less people. PIC members set the tone to 
be creative and adventur^ome; they pin- 
point the types of clients th^ wwtt us to 
go after. One of the issues they talk 
about is how to expaxKl rather than 
restrict the types of clients appropriate 
for the program." 

PIC ROLE 



The San Mateo County PIC is strongly 
oriented toward solving problems arid is 
willing to do whatever is necessary to get 
results. Although positive outcomes are 
important, PIC director Martone em- 
phasized that "our PIC doesn't let perfor- 
mance staiKiards run our program We 
take risks." This philosophy had paki off 
in the past: the SDA has received the 
maximum possible incentive award from 
the state each year. 

The PIC provided two types of guid- 
ance related to this project. First, the PIC 
had repeatedly emphasized the need to 
assist to hard-to-serve fK>pulatior^ and 
challenged the SDA staff to develop in- 
novative ways to do that; and second, the 
PIC kept staff focused on job placement 
throughout all phases of the program, 
resulting in an attempt to screen out 
those who were chronically mentally ill 
or who for other reasons did not appear 
ready to benefit from job training ser- 
vices. 

"We felt this was the hard-to-serve 
population," saM PIC Member Hort. 
"We recognized that many had difficul- 
ties such as drug or alcohol abuse. We 
recognized that we wouldn't get high 



percentage perfonnamre. But we felt we 
had to give it a chance. I have not heard 
one member of the Council indicate any- 
thing but enthusiastic support for the pro- 
gram. We were willing to takea lower 
rate of success with this program. We 
felt we were offering something no-one 
else could." 



STAFFING 



Because the armory shelter was closing 
for the season just as the homeless job 
training project was getting underway, 
the SDA was able to hire armory shelter 
staff to %vork with the job training project 
The HC hired three armory staff: the ar- 
mory shelter coorcUnator as project direc- 
tor, and the armory shelter site manager 
and assi^ant site manager as counselors. 
CThe assistant site manager had been 
homeless himsdi. The belter had hired 
him when he reskied there and he had 
worked his way up to assistant site 
manager so the homeless clients could re- 
late to him as a role model.) 

Staffii^g the project with people who 
were knowledg^ble about the homeless 
population was valuable for three 
reasons. One, they had no illtisions 
about the homeless population axKl were 
accustomed to the setbacks often as- 
sociated with that group; hence, they 
were less ea^y discouraged than staff 
lacking experience with the homeless 
would have been. Two, they had ob- 
served the selected homeless participants 
when they were living in the shelter and 
knew thdr iidividual strengths and 
weaknesses. Three, as shelt^- coor- 
dinator, the homeless job training project 
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director had raised funds to help pay for 
the shelter's operations and consequently 
had the homeless clients' inspect. 

Knowing they had strong PIC backing 
helped strengthen the staffs ability to 
cope with challenging drcumstances. 
The PIC did a wonderful pb" according 
to Project EMrector Perry Schuckmaiu 
"They were willing to put out the money 
when no-one else was." 



FUNDING 



SDA staff le- r.^ ! through a U5. 
Department ^x's speech delivered 
in a conferei. . ortly before the armory 
was to close for the spring, that changes 
were expected to be made in the 
Economic Dislocation and Worker Ad- 
justment Assistance program that would 
raise the 15 percent limitation on suppor- 
tive services. "We took a gamble/* the 
PIC Director said, based on the expected 
changed in the EDWAA regulations. 
With PIC backing, the SDA put together 
a comprehensive program with EDWAA 
funds. A few of the enroUees who could 
not qualify as HDWAA-eligible were en- 
roUed in Title UA, 

Total EDWAA funding for the project 
was approximately $130,000; these 
monies were supplemented by $10,000 in 
Title IIA funds. Cost per participant was 
approximately $2,500 with the bulk of 
the money covering supportive service 
costs including housing. The project 
operated for three months (from April 1 
to June 30). 



RESULTS 



The 35 enrollees who were not expelled 
firom the program found OJT positions or 
jobs within six to eight weeks of the 
program's start-up. Twenty of the 35 
were placed in jobs (half of these had 
been OJT workers who completed the 
OJT pMition and were hired; the other 
half were direct placements). The 
average hourly wage at placement was 
$7.90 per hour. Five of the clients landed 
constrxKtion work; others became sales 
clerks, painters, nurses, janitors, and 
machinists. Twenty of the 35 were able 
to move into apartmeiUs within a few 
weeks after having got a job or OJT posi- 
tion. In order to deal with the high cost 
of housing, most of these participants 
shared apartments with other program 
terminees. The PIC used EDWAA funds 
to pay mos\ of the first and last month's 
rent as required prior to move-in (this 
averaged $700 per client), and the project 
held a furniture drive, soUdlmg used fur- 
niture donations to help furnish the 
apartments. Four participants moved in 
with family members. Some of the par- 
ticipants never took the initiative to work 
with project staff to find housing; they 
had lost their jobs prior to or immedi- 
ately after the last day of the project, and 
stafi^ have no information on them. 

Although finding a job was not a large 
problem for this group, keeping the job 
for more than a short period proved to be 
more difficult- Only nine of the 20 who 
found jobs were still employed after 30 
days, and seven * iiese were still work- 
ing after 90 days. (One more has yet to 
reach the 30-day point after completing 
his OJT.) Despite the fairly high average 
wage at placement of $7.90 per hour, the 
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majority of the clients left their jobs 
within weeks after obtaining them. The 
number one problem," accfnding to 
Pro^t Director Schuckman, "was crack 
cocaine. Crack use is very difficult to 
detect" he explained, "axKi even though 
clients may have made it through the pro- 
gram with little or no drug use, the 
minute they got thdr paychecks, they got 
high and then coukin't get back into the 
swing of working." The Director es- 
timated that up to three-quartos of the 
clients were cnick addicts, although staff 
saw few signs of its use during the pro- 
gram. "It's like tobacco addiction -no 
money, no cigarettes," he said. "By the 
time they came into the program, they 
had lived so long without crack that they 
could go without it But once they had a 
paycheck, it went for crack." 

LESSONS LEARNED 

The San Mateo SDA homeless project 
was designed in a hurry in response to a 
crisis situation - the imminent closing of 
the armory shdter. At the onset of the 
project, SDA staff anticipated paying for 
motel housing for about three weeks. In 
reality, because it took the project a few 
weeks to get going ax^ it took the clients 
longer to find jobs and housing than 
originally anticipated, the SDA usually 
ended up paying the dienf s housing 
costs for two months or longer. This sub- 
stantially increased the program's costs. 
Furthermore, l»cause of the extremely 
tight time frame to get the partkdpants 
into the prognun - the armory was 
scheduled to close two days aher the pro- 
gram started ~ client screening was mini- 
mal The Project Director felt this was a 
ma^r flaw in the program. As verified 
by the extremely poor retention rate. 



many of the clients were not ready ft>r 
employment assistance; rather, many of 
them needtxi detoxification and drug as- 
sistance ftrst, although project staff were 
unable to recognize that need. "In the fu- 
ture, we will have to offer more support 
services afterward, and maintain contact 
longer v^th both participant and 
empbyer," PIC Member Hort recom- 
mended. "We felt that if we had done 
more follow up afterwards for longer, it 
wouki have improved retentioa" The 
Project Director agreed that more careful 
initial screening of the clients and the 
provi^on of drug ai^i akohol counseling 
through the program is essential when 
working with homeless participants. 

FUTURE DIRECnQN 

Despite the many difficulties the SDA 
experienced with this program ~ especial- 
ly the high rate of drug use and the 
consequent low pb retention rate - the 
PIC is joining the Coimty Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation Services in 
subnutting a proposal for EDW AA fund- 
ing to provide employment services to 
homeless indivkiuals. The Director 
expects that the partnership with Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation will improve 
retention rates. Staff from that ageiKy 
arc aanistomed to keeping in close touch 
with woxicere once they are placed, 
troubleshooting on an intensive basis and 
monitoring the individual's personal life 
if necessary. 

Through the partnership, program staff 
may be better able to intervene early, 
preventing recovering addicts from laps- 
ing back into crack or getting them into a 
detoxiftcation program should they use 
their first paycheck for a drug binge. Fu- 
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ture plans caH for more intex\se applicant 
screening and assessment, with the SDA 
assessing skill levels and Vocational 
Rehabilitation assessing personal charac- 
teristics. 

Perhaps most important, the program 
has a more effective plan for handSng 
participants' housing needs. Over the 
short term, staff will work with shelter 
residents diuing the winter, while they 
have a place to stay, rather than having 
to pay their housing a»ts; they will also 
be coordinating with a new 41 -bed shel- 
ter. For long-term arrangements, staff 
will try to negotiate agreements for par- 
ticipants to receive preferential housing 
assistance treatment through Section 8 or 



other programs. Rather than spend funds 
on housing, the SDA would prefer to be 
able to offer participants long-term work 
experience 

The SDA's efforts should be 
strengthened by the coimty's newly- 
formed^ SO-agoury Hunger and Home- 
less Action CoalltloiL The PIC has been 
invited to attet^ meetings, but has 
declined to become a formal member out 
of conflict-of-interest concern, should the 
Coalition seek to be a PIC service 
provider in the future. Also, the Coali- 
tion is specifically shelter-oriented, while 
the PIC is primarily concerned with 
emplo)m>ent. 



This case study was written based on a iwiew of program documents and interviews 
with: Walter Martone, PIC/SDA Director; Shirley Hort, PIC member and former PIC 
chair; and Perry Schuckman, former Homeless Project Director and current Samarile n 
House staff member. 
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BACKGROUND 



The City of Louisville has a long track 
record of being concerned about and 
providing services to homeless in- 
dividuals. In 1985, tha\-mayor Harvey 
Sloane set up a task force on homeless- 
ness to study the extent of the problem, 
survey the local homeless population, 
and recommend specific responses in 
problem areas ranging from hunger and 
health care to housing and counseling 
needs. The task force iiKluded public 
agencies, voluntary organizations, 
religious institutions, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the United Way, and other 
providers of services to the homeless axui 
leaders in the social service network. The 
PIC was not a member, nor was employ- 
ment designated as one of the seven task 
force subcommittees. Nonetheless, the 
task force pinpointed employment covm- 
seling and job training and placement ser- 
vice as critical components in helping 
the growing numbers of homely people 
in the Qty regain their ability to live self- 
sufficient lives. 

Under the subsequent mayor, Jerry 
Abramson, the task force became af- 
filiated with the National Coalition for 
the Homeless. Mayor Abramson took a 
particular interest in the task force's 
recommendation that "a job training pro- 
gram Ibe established] which would 
enable homeless individuals, who are 



capable, to learn employable skills and 
fiiii employment." In response to the 
task force recommendation, the growing 
political support and the concern about 
the homeless expressed by leaders of the 
Qt/s several seminaries and the com- 
munity at large, the Louisville PIC joined 
the growing loral war against homeless- 
ness by givtog Volunteers of America of 
Kentucl^ a grant to operate a sbc-month 
pilot project to respond to the employ- 
ment and trabiing needs of homeless 
adults. Under that grant. Volunteers of 
America CVOA), the local affiliate of a na- 
tional himian services organization, 
developed the GREAT program 
(Graduated Reentiy Employment and 
Training): PIC has continued to fund 
VOA t\ 1 JTPA n A to continue tiie 
pro^r 

Louisville' s» commitment to solving its 
homeless problem is demonstrated by 
the range of local programs assisting that 
population. In addition to the JTPA- 
ftmded GREAT program, LouisviUe has 
one of nine national demonstration 
grante from the National Institute on Al- 
cohol Abuse and Alcoholism to serve 
homeless individuals. That program was 
initially patterned after GREAT, and staff 
from GREAT provide its employment 
component There is also Project 
WORTH (Work Opportunity Readiness 
for the Homeless), fiinded by the VS. 
E)epartment of Labor's Homeless Job 
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Training Demonstration Program. Unre- 
lated to the GREAT progiani. Project 
WORTH serves a less job-ready popula- 
tion than does the GREAT program, with 
more of an emphasis on basic skills 
remediation, GED preparation, and long- 
term vocational preparation. 

EUGIBIUTYAND 
ASSESSMENT 



Missions, shelters, and other local agen- 
cies working with the homeless refer all 
of GREAT'S dients to the program. 
When Program Director Ursela Myers 
started the GREAT program, she met 
with those agencies to convince them to 
join a refaral network for the program. 
Over time, GREAT staff have buUt up a 
strong camaraderie with staff from the 
referral network agencies, providing the 
agencies' staffs with a dear under- 
standing of what GREAT has to offer and 
the typ® of homeless people who are 
likely to benefit from its savices. Refer- 
ral network agency staffs identify ap- 
propriate clients based o:i aiotivation, 
stability, and work history and refer to 
GREAT those who are judged likely to 
succeed. Most of those referred are 
anxious to partidpate in GREAT because 
of its good reputation in the homeless 
community. 

Once an applicant comes through the 
referral network, program staff screen 
the applicant careJFuUy. Applicants must 
meet JTPA eligibility requirements and 
be homeless or in jeopaixiy of losing their 
home. They must also demonstrate 
stability, a willir,j;ness to work, and an ac- 
tive maintenance of sobriety. The ideal 
applicant also has at least one marketable 



skill upon which the program can builds- 
staff kientify applicants' skills through in- 
terviews aiKi job history. As time per- 
mits, project staff conduct background 
checks of the applicants, calling shelter 
staff, former employers, and other refer- 
ences. (In the early days of the prograni, 
applicants had to have been sober for 90 
days; currently, there is more flexibility, 
in part because of the large mmibers of 
potential partidpants who have ex- 
perienced drinldng problems.) 

The GREAT client reauiter attributed 
the program's careful screening of ap- 
plicants to the fact that VOA oj^rates 
this program under a p^rfozmance-basoi 
contract; i.e., the amount of money the 
VOA receives is directly dependent on 
the partidpants' outcomes, so it is incum- 
bent upon staff to accept into the pro- 
gram only thc»e who are likely to do well 
in it. The program's placement orienta- 
tion and the need to meet JTPA perfor- 
mance standards forces GREAT to be 
selective about which applicants it ac- 
cepts. 

GREAT uses a task-oriented assessment 
proc^, focusing on whether the in- 
dividual shows up at the intake office on 
time, follows directions in filling out the 
application, and completes the hour-long 
intaview. Staff also make background 
checks to former employers and other ref- 
erences as time permits. GREAT uses lit- 
tle formal testing because of the 
extremely low ftustration level of most 
homeless people. As GREArs Director 
explained, 'They just can't cope with a 
battery of tests and interviews." How- 
ever, in response to the proposed JTPA 
amendment requiring that remedial 
education be provided to applicants who 
lack minimum basic skills, GREAT staff 
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has recently begun using the TABE (Test 
of Adult Basic Hdiication) to idi ntify the 
ba^c skill levels of its applicants. Al- 
though there is a wide range of skill at- 
tainments, most clients cluster around 
the seventh grade level. 

The program has experienced no 
probl&cns with documenting eligibility of 
applicants, in part because of the 
flexibility of the Kentucky Department 
for Employment Services, with which the 
PIC contracts for eligibility determina- 
tion. Most GREAT clifflits have no dif- 
ficulty providing the acceptable 
documentation, which may include: a 
drivers license, or some other document 
with the client's date of birth and «xnal 
security number; a notarized statement 
of income; and verification of r^idence 
from the referring mission or shelter. 

PROGRAM SERVICES 
AND SUPPORT 



The GREAT program originated as a 
result of an unsolicited proposal from 
Volunteers of America. The program 
began in January 1986 as a sbc-month 
pilot project to provide 30 homeless 
people with job training services, and has 
grown since then. It is l^sed on a three- 
week training session followed by job 
search activities. 

The project's case managemv»nt system 
is a holistic approach that includes con- 
siderable individual monitoring, counsel- 
ing, and personal support. Each 
counselor /job developer has a case load 
of no more than 20 clients. 



Employment Services 

GREAT is a short-term, intensive, place- 
ment-oriented program, structured t^ 
meet the homele^ individuals' need for 
immediate results. Although the pro- 
gram was initially geared oi\ly to home- 
less individuals, it was expanded after 
three years of operatic*^ to include 
retrovering alcoholics and substance 
abusers as well as ex-offenders. All three 
types of clients are mixed together in the 
various program activities. 

Each participant attends a three-week 
employability skills training program for 
four to six hours a day. This is a com- 
bination of v«>rk readiness training and 
basic skills remediation, with par- 
ticipants spending part of each day on 
work readiness and part on remediation 
as needed. The three-week training ses- 
sion provides a transition period from 
the unstr ^.ured life of a homeless per- 
«)n to the structure of a job. 

The employability skills training cur- 
riculum emphasizes job preparation, job 
search, and pb retention and life skills. 
The job preparation component is similar 
to that provided to other JTl'A clients 
and includes issu^ such as vocational ex- 
ploration and skills inventorying, career 
goal-setting, job applications and resume 
writing, and interviewing techniques. 
The job seaicii segment is also standard 
and includes techniques such as identify- 
ing the hidden job market, interviewing 
for information, and applymg for jobs 
through letters and phone calls. 

The job retention and life skills com- 
ponent is specifically tailored to meet the 
needs of its homeless participants. In ad- 
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dition to the topics usually covered in 
this type of segment (e.g., employer and 
co-worker expectations, employee 
responsibilities and rights, child care, 
etc.), trainers include issues of particular 
concern to GREATs participants (e.g., 
housing and budgeting, health nnanage- 
ment positive visualization and imagery, 
body language and communication, 
stress management, and the impact of a 
job on family and social life). 

The remediation component is new, 
added in response to the proposed JTPA 
amendments. 

During this three-week training session, 
staff oteerve participants to furSer as- 
sess their strengths and weaknesses in 
order to individualize the program ser- 
vices as they move into the next phase of 
the program. Each person who com- 
pletes the employability training session 
receives a certificate at a graduation 
ceremony - an occasion designed to 
boost the participants' self-esteem and 
motivation. 

Job Development 

Program staff closely monitor clients' 
job development activities through daily 
meetings between the client and the job 
developer. Participants also attend week- 
ly group job club meeting during wWch 
they swap job leads, vent their frustra- 
tions, and receive support and encourage- 
ment from program staff and from their 
peers. 

GREAT tries to place all its clients in on- 
the-job training (OJT) slots, which 
generally last four to eight weeks, or in 



direct placements. The program 
promises a $50 completion bonus to 
clients who complete their OJT. 

GREAT staff develop on-the-job train- 
ing positions by writing to area 
employers promoting the financial ad- 
vantages employers derive; they also 
promote the cost benefits available 
through the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit Pro- 
gram (TyVQ. Staff enclose short descrip- 
tions of the experiences and skills of 
specific candidates. The letters do not 
mention that the job candidates are home 
less; ratha-, they note that the clients 
have experienced a period of unemploy- 
ment GREAT also promotes t^.? fact that 
it vvill work closely vdth each participant 
to help ensure job retention and uses this 
free "employee assistance program" as an 
additional marketing tool. 

When working with employers new to 
the program, GREAT staff take extra care 
to ensure that the first client they send is 
among the most job-ready. "Then," the 
Diiector says, "after the employer is com- 
fortable with the program, we can slip in 
one of the more challenging irdividuals 
with multiple problems." Now that the 
program has a track record of several 
years, program staff report that satisfied 
employers are calling back for repeat 
placements. 

Retention 

In all cases, GREAT staff work directly 
with the client's supervisor by placing 
the client in the training slot They main- 
tain personal contact with employers 
through weekly phone calls or visits 
throughout the OJT period and the first 
30 days of work. "We have to take the in- 
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itiative/ Myei^ said, "because the 
employer may get too busy. We want to 
check on people before a problem arises. 
My job developere are on the road a lotl" 

Support Services 

On the participant's first day m the 
GREAT program, each one is assigned to 
a job developer/counselor. This in- 
dividual is not only responsible for over- 
seeing the participants placen^t 
activities, but is also responsible for coun- 
seling the partidj^t and serving as the 
participant's individual adv(K:ate. 
Clients meet with their counselors on a 
daily basis during the three-week train- 
ing session, which is generally long 
enough to enable the job developer/coun- 
selors to help cliente d^ with the 
various problems often associated with 
homelessness (e.gv medical needs^ hous- 
ing issues, transportation, etc.). The staff 
encourage the j^idpants to be as inde- 
pendent as pc^ible, and only go with 
them when they have to appear hi court, 
go to a local clinic for medical attention, 
or meet with a social service agency if 
they feel their presence is necessary. "We 
only deal with these other issue." as they 
impact on getting and keeping a job/' 
Myers explained. 

GREAT receives bus tickets from the 
PIC to enable participants to get to and 
from the training session and to and from 
the job site until they get their first 
paycheck. Child care assistance is avail- 
able through the local Department of 
Employment Services office upon referral 
from GREAT, and may continue for up 
to six months after the participant is 
placed in a job. In addition, the Ken- 
tucky Department for Employment Ser- 



vices provides partidpants with an 
eyeglasses voucher if necessary and a $7D 
clotiWng voucher to purchase Interview 
outfits; the local JTPA office has arranged 
for K-Mart, Vahie Oty, and one op- 
tometrist to honor the vouchers. The 
State also provkies emergency dental 
care. 

The costly support services which home- 
less clients require have been handled 
through the SDA's performance-based 
contrad with VOA, which eliminates the 
need for VOA to oj^te within JTPA's 
requirement that only 15 percent limit of 
Title IIA funds be spent on support sei^ 
vices. 

Housing 

GREAT Oiredor Myers considers tem- 
porary housing stability critical in order 
for the client to have "an orderly home 
enviroiunent which meets the basic 
needs of food, shelter, and personal 
hygiene, and allows each iiuiividual to 
concentrate on pb search and classroom 
expertations." Once a client is accepted 
into the GREAT program, staff negotiate 
with the referral agency to stabilize the 
individual's housing situation. When the 
referral entity is a shelter, the shelter will 
usually extend the client' s stay through- 
out the course of the training. In other 
cases, GREAT staff usually move the 
client into one of three shelters operated 
by the Volunteers of America. (VOA 
operates a 15-bed single room occupancy 
facility for single women, a 30-bed transi- 
tional shelter for single men, and a 20- 
room family shdter.) Furthermore, VOA 
operates 19 transitioiuil apartments in 
two buildings on opposite ends of the 
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City, and has 50 beds for alcohol and 
drug treatment through two separate 
treatment programs. 



PIC ROLE 



GREAT is billed as a partnership be- 
tween the LouisviUe/Jeffenson County 
Private Industry Council, Volunteers of 
An^rica, and area employers, and 
receives poliUcal backing from each. 
County Judge Executive Sloane (the 
former mayor) and current Mayor 
Abramson are strong advcxraies of the 
GREAT program; given that those two 
men appoint all PIC members, their sup- 
port can be influential with the PIC. 

The local business community is rapidly 
being educated to the realities of the fu- 
ture labor supply, according to Vince 
Giegerich, PIC Administrator for Plan- 
ning and Evaluation. Business support 
for this program as one way to fully util- 
ize formerly unproductive segments of 
the citizenry is important to PIC mem- 
bers. 

Although the PIC continues to fund the 
GREAT program, homeless individuals 
were not specified for service in the 
SDA's plan, other than being one of 
xnany target groups In that plan. The PIC 
has never issued an RFP specifically for 
service to homeless people. While the 
PIC-funded GREAT program is repre- 
sented on the local Coalition for the 
Homeless, the PIC is not a member. The 
Coalition is reputedly an effective one, 
but its focus is on social services and 
housing rather than on jobs, which limits 
its relevance to both the GREAT program 
and the PIC. However, this year the 



Coalition is establishing several commit- 
tees to study the employment needs of 
the homeless in greater detail. 



STAFFING 



GREATS homeless program employs 
five staff: a director who has respon- 
sibility for several other programs as 
well; an employment skills training in- 
structor; two job developers, each of 
whom has up to 20 clients at a time, with 
sbc new ones each month; and a recruiter 
who works with the referral network, 
does the assessment, administers the 
TABE, and maintains liaison with the 
I>epartment of Employment Ser\ ices. 

Staff burnout has not been a problem, 
due in part to the Director's 13 years of 
involvement with the homeless popula- 
tion. Based on her own experiences, she 
is able to prepare her staff for the fact 
that there will be failures. She also struc- 
tures ways for staff to serve as a support 
system for each other, such as going to 
lunch together frequently to vent their 
frustrations. 

The staff members are quite different in 
their backgrounds, and the Director 
claims that there is no ideal background 
that prepares one for work with the 
homeless. She cautions, however, that 
"typical social workers would likely fail 
unless they were given special prepara- 
tion and orientation to this type of work." 
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FUNDING 



The PIC awarded VOA $60,000 in JTPA 
Six Percent incentive funds for the pilot 
phase of the GREAT project, from 
January through June 1986. Thereafter, 
GREAT received JTPA Title II A funds - 
$250,0(X) in Program Year 1987, and 
$240,000 in Program Year 1988 and in 
Program Year 1989. In Program Year 
1987 (the most x^nt figure available), 
GREAT enrolled 146 clients and placed 
108, for a 72 percent placement rate at a 
cost of $2;222 per placement. 

PIC staffer Giegerich noted that VOA's 
chief executive officer made a strong case 
with the mayor and the PIC to get the ini- 
tial unsolicited propc^l for GREAT 
funded. Because of a concern that the 
proposed job training program for home- 
less people would adversely affect their 
performance standards, the PIC funded 
the program at first out of its Six Percent 
Incentive Funds. (There are no perfor- 
mance standards attached to programs 
operated with six percent monies; one of 
the purposes of these monies is to en- 
courage experimental programs for par- 
ticular hard-to-serve groups.) Once 
GREAT had proven it could meet its per- 
formance goals, the PIC switched its 
fiixuiing to Title IIA. After four years, 
GREAT has a strong track record of meet- 
ing its numbers and serving employers' 
staffing needs well, which strengthens its 
position in the community. 



RESULTS 



Because more than four times as many 
men as women have participated in 
GREAT, there has been emphasis on find- 



ing training in the more traditional male 
occupations. Of the 107 placements from 
July 1988 to May 1989, 33 were in con- 
struction work and entry-level skilled 
trades; 20 in food service/ hospital in- 
dustry; 16 in manufacturing or mechani- 
cal work; 9 in stocking, warehousing, or 
shipping; 9 in maintenance or cleaning; 6 
in clerical work; 6 in sa\&; 3 drivers; and 
5 in miscellaneous areas. 

In Program Year 1988, GREAT enrolled 
130 clients and placed 118, for a 91 per- 
cent placement rate; 108 were still 
employed after ^ days (an 83 percent 
retention rate). The average wage at 
placement was $4.67 per hour, and the 
average wage at the 30-day follow-up 
point was $4.78. 

(The above statistics include all par- 
ticipants in the GREAT program - ex-of- 
fenders and chemical dependents as well 
as homeless people. However, n\any of 
the ex-offenders and substance abusers 
in the program are homeless. The 
preponderance of men reflects the ratio 
of men to women in the homeless and ex- 
offender population as a whole.) 

The area's transition from manufactur- 
ing to the service industry results in 
many employers requesting minimum 
wage workers, but GREAT tries not to 
place clients at the minimum wage. 
Large employers such as Ford and CE 
tend to get OJT placements from the PIC 
because the PIC is able to write OJT con- 
tracts in volume; GREAT, as a relatively 
small program, generally places only one 
person at a time. 

Carefu' initial screening and intensive 
monitoring during the first few weeks on 
the pb result in a high retention rate fo*- 
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program participants. In its first six 
months of operation, GREAT placed 18 
of its 30 enroUees in full-time positions, 
15 of whom reached the 30-day retention 
point. Four of those initial placements 
have been employed consistently since 
they completed the program. 

The Director attributes the high reten- 
tion rate to several factors. Fixst, staff Uy 
to build a strong relationship with 
dients, and encourage them to come back 
whenever they need help. Perhaps equal- 
ly important, GREAT pays $75 to any 
clients who are still on the pb after 30 
days. 



LESSONS LEARNED 

Director Myers has identified three 
reasons for GREAT'S success. First, it has 
been nmning long enough that the staff 
has been able to refine and improve it. 
Second, the staff has developed into a 
cohesive team thai works well together. 
Third, selection screens out all applicants 
but those "who are ready to tackle the job 
market and who want to make the transi- 
tion from chaos to normalcy." 



This is very dearly a results-oriented 
program. The terms of the PICs pofor- 
mance contract contribute to this orienta- 
tion, leading staff to select clients very 
carefully, and then do whatever is necefr* 
saiy to get them to training or to work, in- 
cluding pulling clients out of bed or 
trying to sober them up. Negative ter- 
minations are not tolerated. 

In its early years, GREAT used co-op 
placen^tsas wellasOJTs. These two- 
week placements were unpaid training 
positions develo];^ for clients with poor 
work histories and low skill levels. The 
co-op training gave the participant an op- 
portimity to enter the worki of ivork and 
upgrade his skills while giving the 
employer the chance to try out a poten- 
tial employee with no up-front commit- 
ment or cost. At the nC's urging, 
GREAT has discontinued the co-op place- 
ments; PIC meml>ers viewed the co-op 
placements as inappropriate because 
they felt that employers were being 
provided wr^h free labor. 

Bnally, the carefully mah\tained refer- 
ral network is essential to the selection of 
appropriate clients, both in terms of 
eligibility and 'n terms of their readiness 
to benefit from job-related services. 



This case study was written based on & review of program documents and on inter- 
views with: GREAT Program Director Ursda Myers, GREAT Recruiter and former 
Job Developer Jack Custer, PIC Administrator for Planning and Evaluation Vince 
Gie«fnch, PIC Staff Member Jack Meisbuig, and Caslition for the Homnless Director 
Sne Speed. 
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THE LEXINGTON AVENUE WOMEN'S 
SHELTER EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 

New York, New York 



BACKGROUND 



Perhaps more than in any other 
American dty, the home!.iSS in New York 
have been chronicled by the press. Wel- 
fare hotels, single-room occupancy 
facilities, Bowery biuns, and bag ladies - 
all have fbimd their way onto newspaper 
Aont pages and television screens. The 
size and complexity of New Yoric's shel- 
ter systenv coupled witii the City's ten- 
dency to attract a high proportion of 
severely troub' ?d individuals with multi- 
ple problems, mal^ homelessness in 
New York a particularly challenging 
issue. In response to a growing undei^ 
standing that shelter alone did not move 
homdess people towani eventual self- 
sufficiency, and spurred by a mayoral 
directive, the New York Qty Oepartm^t 
of Employment initiated its Homeless 
Shelter Employment Program in April, 
1986, with programs currently underway 
to serve single n^, single women, and 
families 

One of tho^ progicims is run through 
the Lexington Avenue Women's Shelter, 
alSS-bedsheltti inalargearmory. This 
program builds on the Qt/s experiences 
with two pilot employment programs 
which have now t^en institutionalized - 
one in the Harlem Men's Shelter which 
began in April 1986, and a replication of 



the Harlm program whk:h has been run- 
ning in the Sumner Armory Men's Shel- 
ter in Brooklyn since May 1987. Having 
proven its ability to administer programs 
for homeless men, the Department of 
Employment (DOE) sought to provide 
similar opportunities for the homeless 
women in the Qt/s shelter systan. "^e 
presented the concept to aU the borough 
presidents, the Board of Estimate, and 
other poliucal leaders, and everyone was 
exdted, because we had the precedent of 
the men's program," explained Mary 
Quigley, Assistant Commissioner of 
DOE'S Office of Demonstration 
Programs. "We got the concurrence of 
the whole City. 

While based on the two homeless men's 
employment programs, the design for 
the homeless women's program had to 
accommodate several difeeices be- 
tween the male s 'emale homeless 
populatioa Fin "in the 

City's shelters). '^e 
younger than the i.it- ley were 

almost twice as likely to have «. listory of 
psychiatric problems; and third, they 
were three tim^ as likely to lack any 
employment exj^rience. In the words of 
Anna ^em, who directs the Lexington 
Avenue employment program, "home- 
less single women are the single mc»t 
fragile segment of the adult homeless 
population, excluding those who are 
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mentally ill." The Oty's RFP for the pro- 
gram suggested a design that included 
more careful assessment, a grater em- 
phasis on training rather than job search 
and placement, and more intensive atten- 
tion to work habits and employer expec> 
tations. In foct, these elements proved 
extremely difficult to incorporate into the 
Lexington Avenue Shelter employment 
program, for reasons ranging from the 
characteristics of the homd^ women to 
the lack of drug treatment options. 

Despite its difficulties^ the demonstra- 
tion program at the Lexington Avenue 
Women's Shelter is contributing to the 
knowledge base about emplojonent pro- 
gram design for homeless wom^ in a 
major urban setting, and is making some 
progress in meeting the needs of an ex- 
tremely challenging population. 

EUGmiUTYAND 
ASSESSMENT 



Federation Employment ami Guidance 
Service (PEGS), a very large firm running 
a variety of employment-related 
programs, is New York Qt/s contractor 
for the Lexington Avenue Women's shel- 
ter Employment program. PEGS has 
been involved with DOE and its 
programs for the homeless since 1986, in- 
cluding the men's employment programs 
on which the women's program is based. 
At the Lexington Avenue shelter, PEGS is 
in its third year of refining a demonstra- 
tion project for homeless women, on a 
contract running through June 30, 1990. 
The long-term goal for the project, ac- 
cording to Aima Stem, FECS Vice Presi- 



dent for employment services, is to 
develop a program that builds upon 
strong services within the shelter itself. 

Outreach 

By definition, the Lexington Avenue 
shelter is a shdter for employable 
women, and the Qty's contract with 
PEGS specifies that the prograJn will 
serve only residents of that shelter. 
Therefore, formal outre^h occurs only in 
the shelter, where residents find a flyer 
about the employment program on their 
beds and are encouraged to participate 

Thoxare two ways in which women 
can come into the Lexington Avenue shel- 
ter. Newly homdess women in New 
York Qt3^s shelter system are sent to a 
special assessment shelter, where they un- 
dergo an assessment process that may 
take up to 21 days. If they are deter- 
mined to be employable, they are sent to 
the Lexington Avenue shelter. Homeless 
women may also be referred from other 
shelters. 

"Getting the system to work so that the 
right clients come to Lexington is the 
first priority," according to Stem. To ac- 
complish that, PEGS staff made on-site 
presentation to staffe of other women's 
shelters and talked to shelter reskients 
about the program, but "nobody wanted 
to come." Outreach efforts were 
hampered by several factors. In the past, 
the Lexington Avenue shelter has had a 
reputation for lesbianism and violence, 
which has deterred potential referrals. 
Also, staff at other shelters have had little 
incentive to refer their "good" (e.g., 
employable) clients to Lexington 
Avenue, as those are the very clients who 
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help ^bilize the shelters in which they 
re^de. Recent changes have improved 
conditions at the Lexington Avenue bel- 
ter. The challenge now is to change 
(^tions within the shelter network and 
on the streets, letting people know that 
the shelt^ is cleaner and more secure. 

Another issue that inhibite outreach and 
recruitment is the relatively small num- 
ber of lu)mele8s won^ in the Oty*s shel- 
tersystem. The 25 sl^tos for men have 
over 10,000 beds, while there are only 
seven shelters for wom^ with a total of 
1,000 to i;300 reskients on any given 
night One of the questions facUig the 
E^iS program is whether there is an ade- 
quate nuinber of homeless women to 
drive an employment program, given 
that many of the women in the belter 
system are not employable because of 
mental ilhiess or other factors. Other 
challenges include determining and im- 
plementing the right mix of referral incen- 
tives and shelter conditions that will 
re^t in residents who want and can util- 
ize employment services, and providing 
a shelter environment that will en- 
courage the women to stay long enough 
to benefit from program sendees. "Once 
they're there," Stem has found, "the cn- 
vironLiental dynamics become vital." 

By virtue of the fact thata woman has 
been assigned to the Lexington Avenue 
shelter, she is considered to be employ- 
able, but she needs to choose lo par- 
ticipate in the FEC^ program. To inform 
the residents about the program, FECS 
staff run regularly scheduled orioitadon 
sessions/ at which they always serve 
refreshments since the food motivates the 
women to attend. 



Eligibility Determination 

The Etepartment of Employment's 
policy is that any Lexington Avenue Shel- 
ter reskient is con^ered auton^tiaiUy 
eligible forJTPA sCTvices. Generally, the 
PEGS staff are not involved in document- 
ing clients' kientity, as the Qty's Human 
Resources Administration (HRA) has 
usually verified their identity upon en- 
rollment into the shelter. 

Hov^ver, FHG5 staff do help clients ob- 
tain the documentation required in order 
to work, and "one of the firet things we 
do is get them the papers they need," 
Stem said. For example, FEC^ has 
money in its contract to cover the costs of 
obtaining clients' birth certificates, and to 
pay the foe for a "non-drivers' license" (a 
picture identification card). PEGS staff 
also help them get sodal security cards. 

Initially, clients are assessed through a 
counselix^ interview. Input from the 
shelter staff ^pplements those first im- 
pressions. FE(^ uses a two-page fonn, 
which is the most that clients will sit 
through. The form briefly covers issues 
such as work history, residential history, 
family structure, education, criminal 
record, and medical history, ii^luding 
mental health and sul»tance abuse. 
"When we started in 1986, crack wasn't 
even on our intake forms," Stem recalled. 
Ali intake forms ask clients which drugs 
they use and how oftoi they drink. 
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PEGS tries to screen clients for drug and 
alcohol problems, but confidentiality 
restrictions hamper these efforts. There are 
limitations on the types of information 
shelter staff and employment program 
staff may share. Consequently, PEGS often 
finds out about a client's alcohol or drug 
problem only after she has been placed in 
a job and lost it Efforts are underway to 
improve the client information system. 

PEGS also administers the TABE a^t 
of Adult Basic Education) to all program 
participants. The JTPA requirement for 
a reading and math test isn't a good first 
task for a homeless client, but we have to 
do that;* Stem explained. Grade levels 
for reading have averaged 8.8, with math 
at 6.1 . ^ntrary to initial ffJcpectations, 
the fact that they have to take a test does 
not seem to be causing clients to "opt out 
of the program. 

The main PEGS service delivery facility 
in Manhattan has the capacity to conduct 
extensive vocational asse^ments. In the 
first year of the program, staff designed a 
three-day assessment for the Lexington 
Avenue women, but foimd that the 
women would not travel the "10 or 12 
blocks" from the shelter to the PEGS 
facility. There was no room to incor- 
porate the three-day assessment into the 
on-site program at the shelter, and clients 
who "want a job yesterday" were unwill- 
ing to devote the necessary time to the as- 
sessment. Consequently, PEGS has had 
to incorporate a segment in which the 
women discuss the skills they have and 
the kinds of jobs they want as a part of 
t^ *roup orientation conducted in the 
siifi.er. 



Enrollment 

From June 1, 1988, through June 30, 
1989, the Lexington Avenue Women's 
shelter employment program enrolled 
488 homeless womea Of those, 47 per- 
cent were between 22 and 30 yean old, 
39 percent were between 31 and 40, 13 
percent were over 41, and only a few 
v^re between 17 and 21. (This age dis- 
tribution does not reflect the age distribu- 
tion of women in the New York City 
shelter sy^em, who are likely to be 

21 or ova: 60; rather, it refiecte 
careful assessn^ and referral aimed at 
detennining employabihty.) 

M<»t of the 4^8 womsn were blacky 
with 41 Hispanics, 46 whites, one 
America Indian, and one Asian/Pladfic 
Islander. None were veterans, and 95 
percent had dependent children. 

While 227 women (nearly half of the 488 
homeless women ermolled in the pro- 
gram) were school dropouts, another 185 
had earned their high school diplomas or 
GED, 24 had some education beyond 
high school, and 52 had completed some 
type of college or postsecondary educa- 
tion. 

Despite what seem to be serious educa- 
tional defkits, over two-thirds of the 488 
women a^essed themselves as having no 
employment barriers. Only 69 >^cknow- 
ledged substance abuse problems, only 
32 claimed to have mentel or physical 
problems, and 40 admitted to being ex-of- 
fenders. However, despite a reluctance 
to admit to drug addiction, 70 percent 
reported that they were "recreational 
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crack users" -~ a phrase more likely than 
"drug problems'* to elidt a pt^itive 
response. 



FRCX^RAM SERVICES 
AND SUPPORT 



The Lexington Avenue Women's Shel- 
ter employment program is still in the 
pilot phase, and consequently program 
design continues to be changed and 
refined Perhaps the most important 
change is that the employment program 
was somewhat isolated ^m ongoing 
shelter operations at the beginning, Init 
'^ow we're beginning to function as part 
of a comprehensive case management 
system," according to Stem. Weekly con- 
ferences l»ve be^ instituted between 
the FECS staff and the director and staff 
of social services at the shelter, which has 
improved communication and aided the 
case management process. Confiden- 
tiality continues to be a problem inhibit- 
ing information-glaring b^ween the two 
staffed and interagency systems are "ino^ 
dinately difficult" 

Tiraining 

Sixty-one percent of the 488 women en- 
rolled during the period from June 1, 
1988 to June 30, 1989, participated in 
some type of training - small-group pre- 
vocatiozial training and coimseling, a one- 
week typing skills or word processing 
brush-up course, or a two-to-three day 
cashiering course. Glie shelter's training 
room has two cash registers - both the 
standard NCR and the type used in fast 
food re^urants - as well as a conv- 
puter.) The other women went directly 
into job placement activities. "No one 



will participate in the program long 
enough to learn new skills, except 
cashiering, so we concentrate on skills 
brush-up,** Stem said. 

Those who do participate in on-site 
training, &em suggested, "like our 
tender loving care. The pre-voaitional 
training room is more cheerful than the 
rest of the shelter - if s freshly painted 
with a blue cdling and yellow walls, well 
lit witii symphonk: music in the back- 
ground. They can get new doUiing 
tha:e. We have a make-up comer, az%i a 
videotape for pb interims. It has a 
transitional atmosphere, and we don't 
tolerate bizarre behavior there" which 
adds to its attractiveness. 

PEGS tries to motivate women to attend 
orientations and worlshops by offering 
cake, cofiiee, fruit and soda. There is also 
an inc^tive s^tem, in which women 
who attend worktops, complete train- 
ing, or begin working receive gifts such 
as make-up, combs, umbrellas, and 
watc^ffis, purchased with contract funds. 
The incentive system is an efibrt to en- 
courage perseverance. From July 1 to 
early October, 1989, for example, 47 out 
of tlW women enrolled in the program 
were referred to pre-vocational 
workups. Seventeoi went to one 
v^rkshop, 13 to two, 10 to three, and 
only two attended four workshops or 
more. "We need to create a dynamic 
within the shelter that reinforces work," 
Stem explained. 

Although FECS staff can refer the Lexi- 
ngton Avenue womai to any JTPA pro- 
gram in the city, occupational skiUs 
training is a h»xi sell to homeless 
women. Despite the low skill levels ain! 
lack of work experiexKe of many shelter 
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residents, training is not an attractive op- 
tion for them because they want a job 
and a wage immediately. In the first 
year, for example, PEGS put a heavy em- 
phasis on training for hotel work and 
cleaning positions, but eliminated it be- 
cause of lack of interest. 

In addition to the women's unpatience 
with training programs, concern about 
performance standards limits training 
contractors' willingness to accept Lexi- 
ngton Avenue referrals. "This is where 
the interplay between hard to serve and 
performance standaxxls starts to be a 
problem," Stem explained, because train- 
ing contractors jeopardize their fees if 
those ei«t)lled fail to complete the course 
and stay on a job. "Our contract is a 
placement contract" Stem said, with no 
requirement to provide training. 

PEGS has found that on-the-job training 
(OJT) is not a useful tool for this popula- 
tion. "Most OJT in New York is with 
small employers, and not much training 
goes on, and the Targeted Jobs Tax 
Credit (TJTC) gives employers the same 
financial advantages," Stem said. 

The Human Resources Administration 
is planning to begin a work experience 
program in which women can eam 
$12.50 a week for working part-time in 
the shelter, and it may enable women to 
get paid for attending PEGS workshops. 
Stem hopes this strategy will provide an 
incentive to attemi program services and 
"give us a little breathing space to try to 
work with people." 



Job Development 

Because PEGS operates so many 
employment and training programs, the 
agency has its own centralized job bank, 
and job bank staff fox job orders to the 
Lexington Avenue staff. There is also a 
part-time job developer just for the home- 
less women's program, who tries to iden- 
tify jobs that pay at least $5 per hour and 
uses TjrrC as an employs* ix^entive. 
Staff do not flag the fact that the clients 
are homeless, ami the employment 
program's phones are answered "PEGS" 
rather than "Lexington Avenue Women's 
Shelter." 

PEGS has found that they can find jobs 
for the homeless women, but only within 
a very narrow spectrum of positions. 
Most of the women lack the sodal skills 
needed for the traditionally female oc- 
cupations which they can get without in- 
tensive training, and most have serious 
drug or alcohol problems which inhibit 
retention. 

One approach which has worked well 
for a liniited number of women from Lex- 
ington Avenue is the Vera Institute of 
Justice's Neighborhood Works Program. 
That program hires homeless workers to 
renovate gutted and abandoned apart- 
ment buikBngs for use as rent-subsidized 
apartments for homeless people. Vera In- 
stitute pays the woiicers by the day, 
whkh meets their interest in immediate 
cash. "It's a therapeutic program," Assis- 
tant Commissioner Quigley said. "First 
they work three days a week and go to 
[substance abuse] treatment two days, 
then they eam the right to wo»k four 
days, aiul then five days. Then with the 
agreement of their treatment supervisor 
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they can move into a full-time pb." 
Seven women from Lexington Avenue 
worked in that program in Program Year 
1988-89. 

Fla^ment 

Before any participant leaves for a job 
interview, she must report to the employ- 
ment counselor who checks that she is 
properly dressed and has money for food 
aitti txansportatioa That counselor fol- 
lows up afterwaixls with both the jm- 
tidpant and the potential employer. 

¥ECS has placed Lexington Avenue resi- 
dents in a variety of positions, most of 
which are unskilled or low-sldlled jobs. 
Examples include light manufacturing, 
security jol^, home atteiulants, cashier, 
d^cal worker, and fast food worker. A 
few who could be bonded have become 
m^sengers, and a few foimd licensed 
practical nurse positions. 

Those who become employed receive a 
letter of congratulations from the FEGS 
staff. They also gain important privileges 
in the shelter. Shelter staff try to assign 
woiidng women to small separate rooms, 
and they are entitled to a lai^r personal 
storage locker than unemployed r^i- 
dents. 

Retention 

Retention has been a major problem. 
Through its work with a variety of home- 
less populations, FEGS has found lhat 
most homeless people are imable to 
retain a pbovei' the long term. Staff are 
also concerned about the long-term im- 
pHcations on job development prospects 
of placing people who are unprepared to 



retain their job£. "The biggest problem is 
that we have burned out many of our 
employers," Stem said. 

In a new strategy to improve retention, 
women who attend post-placement 
workshops recdve grooming items or 
clothing. There are also incentive gifts 
for women who return to work after 
receiving her first paycheck, and after 30 
aiKi45da)^. Womoi who work 45 days 
are also invited to speak to current pai^ 
tidpante and to serve as role models. In 
an e^ort to track ret^tioiv womo:) 
placed through the program whc» moved 
out of the shelter are offered $10 to r^um 
after 90 days for a follow-up interview, 
re^irdless of their employment status, so 
that FHGS staff can find out what they 
are doing. Gn its first year, the program 
only tradted those women still living in 
tl» shelter.) 

Retention rates seem to be on the 
dedine, which has prompted FEGS to 
reexamine its program design assump- 
tions. Although JTPA is placement- 
driven, FEGS's flexible HRA funds 
enable the program to make multiple, se- 
quential placements. "Nobody quits 
smoking dgarettes the first time," Stem 
observed. "How can we expect homeless 
women, many of whom have never been 
in the labor market in a meaningful way, 
to succeed on the first placetnent?' 
Clients' impatience to begin earning 
money makes it difficult to work with 
them on retention issues prior to place- 
ment, so FEGS now tri^ to work on 
retention through post-placement coun- 
sding or after the client has lost her first 
Job. 
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Support Services 

Probably the two most critical support 
service needs for Lexington Avenue 
women are housing and drug/alcohol 
treatment Many stey in the shelter for 
long periods of time, even while work- 
ing. (HRA's stated 9(kiay post-place- 
ment limit is rarely enforced; generally, 
the Lexington A . ^ue women who do 
find jobs don't earn enough to afford 
hou^ng, and expelling tl^ from the 
shelter would be a di^centive to con- 
tinue working.) Others sleep "wherever 
they are," using the shelter as a base; still 
others are thought to be working as pn^ 
titutes at night 

Drug and alcohol treatment is virtually 
unavailable. Stemhasabackgroimdin 
drug treatment, but "treating crack is ex- 
ceptionally difficult There are no treat- 
nt^t slots to refier them to, ai^ these 
women aren't interested in going into a 
two-y^ program." Hiereareno 
detoxification service at Lexington 
Avenue, although th^ has been discus- 
sion of providing Narcotics Anonymous 
and Alcoholics Anonymous on-site. 
HRA has tried educating the women 
through a substance abuse £air, but HRA 
is faced with the same lack of trratment 
slots that frustrates the FHG5 staff. 

FEGS is caught in a bind: They can 
r^er clients elsewhere for services, Init 
the women are more likely to utilize 
those services provided on site. How- 
ever, the problem with on-site services. 
Stem said, is that they create dependency 
problems. 



Through its grant, FEGS provides cai^ 
fare and money for breakfast and lunch 
for women lookii\g for a job; this assis- 
tance continues until a participant 
receives her first paycheck. FHC£ makes 
bulk purchase of new clothing suitable 
for job interviews, which results in very 
low per-dient costs ($10 for shoes, ^0-30 
for suits from New York's garment dis- 
trict, underwear and $5 handbags from 
outlets on the Lower East Side). These 
purchases are supplemented by some 
donated clothing. 

PIC ROLE AND 

COALITION 

INVOLVEMENT 



The PIC provides overall policy 
guidance for all New York City employ- 
ment and training programs, but Mayor 
Koch spurred the initial conceptualiza- 
tion of providing employment services 
for homeless men. "We'd alwa)^ talked 
about expanding to women," DOE As^ 
tant Commissioner Quigley remembered. 
"We went over all our plans with the PIC, 
arvd they were excited. Their only 
criterion was thai the participants had to 
want to work." 

While the PIC is iu)t formally repre- 
sented on local coalitions, FEGS par- 
ticipates in two coalitions that help 
strengthen the program One of these is 
run by the Women's Gty Club, a pres- 
tigious volunteer organization involved 
with ^vocacy and policy development 
on a variety of d vie issues. That coalition 
is oriented toward homeless single 
women, aid iiKrludes relevant service 
providers from the entire City, which 
makes it an especiali/ ^x>d network. 
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While not employment-focused/ that 
coalition advocates smaller shelters, 
which PEGS staff think would foster 
more effective employmoit services. The 
other coalition is mudi less active^ but is 
strictly employment-oriented. Started by 
the Edna McConnell Clark Foundation 
and now housed at the New York Com- 
munity Trust, this coalition has tried a 
variety of job training and employment 
models for homeless people and 
"reached consensus that none of the 
models tried thus far were effective," 
Stem said/ and that new approaches ire 
necessary. 



STAFFING 



ITie FEGS staff workmg in the Lexi- 
ngton Avenue employment program in- 
cludes people ivith experience in urban 
poverty programs, drug and alcohol 
counseling, the foster care system, and 
HRA's program for the mentally ill home- 
less. FEGS experienced some staff turn- 
over early in the progranv but now the 
staff has stabilized. FEGS Vice President 
Stem attributes that stability to the feet 
that most of the staff have worked in shel- 
tere or refugee camps wdth workmg con- 
ditions similar to those at Lexington 
Avenue. 

Stem recommended hiring creative 
people with some type of counseling or 
social service background and training 
them in employment aiui job placement 
strategies, rather than relying primarily 
on experienced job training professionals 
who "tend not to be very psychologically 
oriented." Even focusing on people ex- 
perienced with poverty programs, FEGS 



has found it extremely difficult to recmit 
staff to work in a shelter because of the 
working coiuiitions. 

DOE Assistant Commissioner Quigley 
attributes much of the program's success 
to the work history of Anna Stem and 
her staff. "Everyone she hires has had 
well beyond the call of duty in traumatic 
cas^" Quigley saki, adding that "you 
need a l^ever to run it for you - - not a 
drean^." 



FUNDING 



FECS has a contract with the Depart- 
ment of Employmait for $3O0|pO0. Half 
the money is irom JTPA Title UA f mds 
and the other half from the Cii/s Human 
Resources Administration. TheHRA 
mon^ has no restrictions, and that is the 
way FECS has been able to fund its sup- 
port services. [Each of the City's employ- 
ment demonstration programs is a 
collaborative effort with non-JTPA funds 
used for support services.] 

DOE'S preference is to use performance 
contracting, with payment upon enroll- 
ment, placement, 30-day retention, and 
wage level; however, this year's FEGS 
contract is a line-item contract The City 
has found it difficult to Hnd contractors 
to bid on its homeless employment RFPs, 
and because of retention difficulties, 
FEGS requested a line-item contract as a 
condition of continuing the program. 
DOE A^istant Commissioner Quigley 
feels that traditional JTPA contractors are 
rehictant to bid on RFPs for homeless 
employment programs because they are 
interred in providing training, yet train- 
ing is often the last type of service home- 
less clients want FEGS' Stem suggests 
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that performance contracts make it dif- 
Bcult for a contractor to assist the hardest- 
to-^rve clients because of the costs 
involved and the likelihood that place- 
ment and retention figures will be low 
d^pite creative strategies and hard work. 



RKULTS 



From June 1, 1988, through June 30, 
1989, 117 of the 488 women in the Lexi- 
ngton Avenue Womoi's Shelter employ- 
ment program had entered the work 
force, with an average wage at placement 
of $4.74 and a cost per placement of 
$2,564. [Included in tl^ cost {K!r place- 
ment figure are a few clients who were 
referred to job-related education.] This 
24 percent placement rate was somewhat 
lower than the program's 33 percent 
goal; Assistant Commissioner Quigley 
suggested that low rates of shelter oc- 
cup»K:y in the wanner months n^y con- 
tribute to the disparity between 
performarKTe and goal While these num- 
bers count toward New York City's per- 
formaiKe standards, the homeless 
women's employment program is so 
small th&t it is unlikely to affect them. 

During the period from July through 
Septanl^r, 1989, in which new program 
strategies have been implemented, 17 
people have been placed at an average 
wage of $538. Each of those was 
referred to a jx)st-placement workshop, 
aimed at improving retentioa Seven at- 
tended one of those workshops, and two 
attended a second one. 



LESSONS LEARNED 

Stem's view is that the homeless 
women in the Lexington Avenue shelter 
are "an extremely damaged population. 
Many are victims of abuse, have drug 
and alco)K>l problems, and see themsel- 
ves as failures because they were tmable 
to keep their families togetiier." While 
nnany Sj^y that they volunlarily gave up 
their chikiren to relatives or the foster 
care system to spare them the experience 
of being ]K>n^ess, in reality there was lit- 
tle choice involved. For that reason. 
Stem would recommend a greater effort 
toward getting the women back with 
their families as well as trying to stabilize 
them as working individuals. 

Also n^ed are more direct linkages 
with housing, as well as an increased 
supply of affordable housing, to give the 
women more options once they ftnd 
work. In meantinw, smaller shelters 
would be more conducive to employ- 
mf?ni programs than lai^e ones such as 
the 1^-bed Lexington Avenue fadlity. 

Everyone involved in the program 
agre^ that more attention needs to 
paid to crack, and to cross-addiction 
problons. In Quigle/s words: "Crack is 
oiir biggest issue. That doesn't mean we 
give up. But if s going to take longer, 
and a^t more money." Moreover, the 
population changes so rapidly that pro- 
gram design needs to be continually ad- 
justed. Not only are the homel^s 
women younger sayd saddled with more 
problems each year, but even the dm^ 
keep changing. 'Two years ago we 
hadn't started asking about crack," 
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recalled Stem, "while now they're talking 
about crank [a new street drug reputed 
to be even more destructive than crack]." 

In a broker sense. Stem thinks a new 
model is required ~ one that is built 
upon the concept of multiple placements 
as well as comprehensive casa manage- 
ment Such a model couki be based on 
the rehabilitation community's sup- 
{x>rted work model - "the need is 
habilitation, not rehabilitation." 

For the few women willing to work in 
construction, the Vera Institute program 
holds some promise because of the imme- 



diate gratlBcation of payment by the day, 
but Stem has also been thinking about 
building a model on recycling. "The 
homeless in New York do three things to 
earn money," Stem observed. "They col- 
lect retiuDable bottles and cans, they sell 
used clothing, and they sell used books 
and magazines. Maybe we can draw 
from their subculture to create a viable 
model Perhaps recycling would give 
thran a way to get used to the notion of 
coming to work, yet allow them the 
space to come irregularly. Once they 
begin coming every day, we could build 
in workshops and l^^e this as a period 
when they get used to working." 



This case study was writta^ based on a review of pn^ram dooin^ts and interviews 
with: Mary Quigley, Assistant Commissicnier, Office of D^nonstration Programs, 
New York Qty Department of Employment and Anna StCTn, Vice Pre^dent tor 
Employment Services, Federation Employmail and Guidance Smrice. 
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BACKGROUND 



Sevezal high-profile state and local 
studies over the past five yeaxs identified 
the magnitude and needs of Toledo's 
homeless population, and helped raise 
homelessness as an issue for local 
prognuns. Local news artkiles detailed 
the problem, highlighting families living 
in the Greets or in their cars axd entire 
ndghborhoods filled with uninhabitable, 
boaxded-up houses thai weren't being 
rehabilitated. The Private Tndustiy Coun- 
cil had just hired a plann^- with expertise 
in mental health and homelessness, and 
the Ohio Bureau of Employment Services 
(OBES) had ahi^dy identified homeless 
veterans as a target group; the PIC plan- 
ner and the 06]^ staff were encouraging 
the PIC to target homeless people. When 
the opportunity arose to apply for a Mc- 
Kinney grant, Ute PIC diew on its ex- 
perience with other special populations 
and, with strong support from OBES, 
proposed a job training project taibred 
for homeless men and women. 

PIC staff had learned, through past 
work v^th IiKiochinese refugees and 
Hispanic populations in particular, that 
the most effective way to meet the spe- 
cialized needs of any hard-to-serve 
group is U set up a special program, with 
dedicated staff, designed to meet those 
spedal needs. Recognizing that many 
homeless people are reluctant to work 



within systems, the PIC propc^ed an ap- 
proach tittat used the systerr. which was 
already in p!ace for them - the shelter 
and emergency housing system. Based 
on what PIC skff learned from interview- 
ing each of the ar^'s eight shdter direc- 
tors, the PIC won a McKinney grant to 
impleniei>t Operation REACH, a com- 
prehensive service system con:ibining spe- 
cialized services with referrals to existing 
PIC programs. Project eloi^nts include: 
training for shelter staff, In-shelter out- 
reach, pre-emplo3anent coimseling, refer- 
ral to appropriate services in the 
employment and training, education, 
housing, and sodal services systems. 

EUGIBIUTYAND 
ASSESSMENT 



The PIC contracts with the shelters to 
refer homeless j^ple to the program. 
They refer street people as well as shelter 
residents. If homeless people irujuire 
about the program directly rather than 
through the shelter referral system, the 
PIC refers them to a shelter, where they 
are assigned a oise manager who may 
then refer them to the PIC program. Shel- 
ter staff refo* people they fteel are ready 
for work (or "semi-ready," as Project 
Coordii^tor Doima Mitchell suggested). 
OBES manager Jim O'^ea added that 
"OBES fold^ its veterans program in 
with the PIC, working hand in hand" 
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once the McKiimey program started, 
which was another source of recruits. 
Qients must be willing to remain in the 
Toledo area, be wilUng and able to work, 
have a positive attitude toward training, 
not be dangerous to themselves or to 
others, and be in the process of rehabilita- 
tion if they are alcohol or drug depend- 
ent. 

aigibility PetenninaHon 

The Ohio Biireau of Employment Ser- 
vices (OSES) determines ell^bility and 
r^i^rs homeless clients either at shel- 
ters or at the PIC intake offices. Initially, 
Operation REACH staff sat with the 
clients during the OBES registration 
process. When they saw that OBES was 
not registering homeless applicants who 
had inadequate documentation (proof of 
age, proof of ixKome for the last six 
months, and proof of residence), the PIC 
staff negotiated alternative approaches. 
Both project coordinators became 
notaries, so they could prepare state- 
ments, based on client interviews and 
calls to employers, that are acceptable to 
OBES. To document age for clients bom 
in Lucas County, where Toledo is lo- 
cated, the coordinators send clients to the 
Department of Vital Statistics for "a slip 
of paper with their birth date" which is 
available free; the coordinators cor.- 
vinced OBES to accept that, rather than 
requiring a birth certificate for which 
there is a charge For clients bom else- 
where, the coordinators write for 
documentation. Forproof of residence, 
OBES accepts a form from the shelter. 



Assessment 

The main initial ass^sment takes place 
in a one-on-one "wanning up session," ac- 
cording to the pro^ coordinatois, in 
which the goals are to determine whether 
clients are willing to make a commitment 
to the program and to begin buikiing a 
sense of trust Non-job-ready clients then 
take the Career Dedsion-Making test, 
which, project coordinator say, 'Iden- 
tifies sidlls and interests but also builds 
their self-esteem because they see they 
have skills aiKi interests," Operation 
REACH is also working with the Toledo 
Public Schools to incorporate formal 
skills testing into the program, and the 
PIC will soon begin testi^ig reading and 
math levels for all PIC clients. Currently, 
project id^tify skill deficits during 
the pre-employm >nt training course and 
then refer those who need GED prepara- 
tion or basic skills remediation to the 
public school system, which has a state 
grant which can cover academic training 
for Conation REACH clients. If staff 
suspect problems such as a learning dis- 
ability, they send that person to the 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation test- 
ing. 

E>Btera:Uning and dealing with sub- 
staiKe abuse continues to be a problem. 
In order to eligible for Operation 
REACH, Pro^ Coordinator MitcheU 
said, "they have to be showing us the ef- 
fort - attemiing meetings of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, Narcotics Anonymous, 
Cocaine Anonymous - or going into a 
rehabilitation center. This is one of the 
Wggest barriers still - you can't be 
guaranteed that people will follow 
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through. We keep them in the program, 
but just focus on recovery first rather 
than employment." 



PROGRAM SERVICES 
AND SUPPORT 



added. "They get a lot of insight Into the 
company, and it helps build their self-es- 
teem." 

In mc^ sessions of the pre-employment 
training course, 60 to 70 percent of the 
clients complete tlm eight-day commit- 
ment However, Mitchell and Humphrys 
reported that a recent class reached 100 
percent retention. 

Job P e velcpment 

The PIC job development unit does job 
development for Opmtion REACH. 
*X)ur chaiis are just like ev&rylx>dy 
else%" aorording to Mitchell and 
Hmnphrys. "We receive the same job or- 
ders all the otlier intervievtrers receive. 
Then we screen our clients to see if 
anyone's eligible." OBES also provide 
job referrals for PIC chenis to supple- 
ment the PICs job development unit 
"There's usually a lag between pre- 
employment training and employment, 
while dieniS are looking for work. We 
tsike the place of a pb club," the coor- 
dinators sai(^. Job search activiti^ take 
place at the PlC's offices rather than on- 
site in the shelters. 'It makes tliem feel 
l>ett«"," Mitchell suggested. 'Teople here 
treat them nicely. They're welcome here, 
and it Ixjosts their self-esteem to have 
someplace to go other than the shelter." 



Support Services 

The McKinney grant's flexibility enables 
Operation REACH to provkie a wide 
range of support services. Clienlswho 
need transportation assistance can obtain 
bus tokens from the PIC, and the pro- 
gram will pay for taxi service on a short- 



Mc^t participants, except those who are 
immediately referred to other pn-grams 
or services, attend an eight-day pre- 
employment training course^ conducted 
in the shelters by Operation REACH 
staff. They begin by addng participants 
to write down their reasons for being in 
the program and their future goals. "TlUs 
process helps everyone find out they're 
not alone with their problems, leads to 
comradeship, and lets them share any ex- 
periences about past drug or alcohol 
abuse," explained Pro^ Coordinator 
Geoff Huanphrys. Pre-employment train- 
ing for OpCTation REACH is longer than 
for other JTPA programs, running three 
or four hours per day over eight days. 
"We get to know them and their objec- 
tives," Mitchell explained. "We set up 
lifelong plans, step-by-step, for all of 
them." 

The pre-employment training course in- 
cludes a career decision-making process 
in which participants identify their trans- 
femble, idaptable, and job-related skiUs. 
There is also telephone contact with 
employers. "They interview comp nies 
they think they're in*^erested in for infor- 
mation about the company to build their 
confidence about talking with employers 
and make follow-up calls inquiring about 
a company's hiring process," Mitchell 
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term basis if necessary. Operation 
REACH has e\ en chartered a bus to 
transport gro-aps of clients for short-term 
work, "We've been lucky so far" on child 
care, according to the project coor- 
dinators, using Title XX child care hinds 
for clients eligible for Aid to Dtependent 
Children (AEXD and supplementing Title 
XX with McKinney funds for several 
weeks of babysitting services for clients 
who are not ADC-eligible. The project 
coordinators assess participants' clothing 
needs during early contacts with them, 
and accompany them to purchase cloth- 
ing and any tools they may need on the 
job. They purchase the clothing in stores 
rather than thrift shops as a way to en- 
hance diente' self-esteem. Two com- 
munity credit counseling organizations 
provide budgeting guidance for program 
dients, either at no chaige or for a 
nominal $1,00 fee which the PIC pays. 
Thus far, the program provides tfiese ser- 
vices "for as long as they need them," ac- 
cording to Mitchell "We assess things - 
some people need you for a week, some 
for a month. We never really terminate 
anyone. They can come in for help when- 
ever they need it" 

Eighty percent of the program's clients 
access some type of benefit (e.g., Sup- 
plemental Security Income, General 
Relief, Aid to Dependent Children, hod 
stamps). 

Housing 

The expensive relatior.ship with the shel- 
ter and emergency housing network's 
case management staff enables project 
staff to handle most short-term housing 



needs; although most shelters have 30- 
day limits, they usually extend that for 
PIC clients. 

Project staff sometimes assist clients in 
obtaining permanent housing. They 
have disrussed die program with several 
realtors who have agreed to help locate 
appropriate units. Operation REACH 
clients are eligible for a voucher for the 
first month's rent from the Department 
of Health axKi Human Services (DHHS), 
and the client is respon^le for payii\g 
the security deposit; project staff set up 
the i^cessaiy appointment with DHHS 
and help thdr dients save money toward 
the deposit once they are working. &aff 
from some of the shelters also help 
Operation REACH dients find housmg. 

Once dientel^gin work, many find it 
depr^sing to continue living in a shelter. 
"We help them count down the days," 
Mitchell said, "and usually within three 
weeks we can get them out of there." 



PIC ROLE 



The PICs planning committee reviewed 
the McKinn^ application^ but the project 
was largdy staff-driven. OBES manager 
O'Shea, who is a PIC menber, felt that 
"our program's mon^tum and proven 
success made the PIC feel comfortable. 
There were no negatives." As well, the 
PIC had already been involved with 
homeless veterans through OBES. 
aShea explained that "Hunt-Wesson 
had agreed to hire homeless people en 
masse if we could solve the logistical 
problems. We entered into a cooperative 
agreement with the PIC, and they 
provided transportation to and from the 
work site" on a temporary basis. 
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The PIC is also represented, through i*s 
Ftaff, on the Homeless Shelters Directors 
Association. 

STAFFING 



coordinating with shelter case managers. 
Their on-site presence helps Humphrys 
and Mitchell advocate for their clients, 
such as, for example, when th^ nequest 
that the shelters extend the maximum 
length of stay for clients who are enrolled 
in training or in job-ielatcd education. 

Early in the project. Operation REACH 
brought tl^ eight directors and their case 
management staff together for in-service 
training on labor market conditions, exist- 
ing job training services/ and hmsing op- 
tions. This session also provkied an 
opportunity to exdumge ideas on 
managemoit strategies for the homeless, 
and acquainted shelter staff with the 
PICs expectations. Project staff fol- 
lowed up the initial in-service training 
with one-on-one orientetion with shelter 
staff on-site at the belters, and with 
group sessions every six months. In one 
of these. Operation REACH brought in a 
client and his employer to talk about 
how well the program had worked; this 
was "a gCK>d boc^t for the shelter staff be- 
caiise it helped them understand the 
project's real-life results. 'Our clients act 
like they love the program," Mitchell 
said, "which helps keep the shelter staff 
working with us. Our clients are our big- 
gest sellers. Now, one client tells another 
one about the program." 

Case managers at the shelters and 
transitional housing developments 
supplement Operation REACH'S staff 
capability, but support varies at the 
different shelters. The largest shelter has 
an extensive oise management system, 
with five case managers. However, they 
have i very heavy client load, with moie 
than 100 cients per worker. Two sheltCTS 
have no case management services, so 
clients from those shelters are referred co 



The Operation REACH pro^ cooi^ 
dinators have extensive experience with 
populations with barriers, ranging from 
the mentally retarded and physically 
haiKikapped to disadvantaged and un- 
motivated inner dty studaits. They are 
enthu^Uistk: about their work, and report 
no serious discouragement, which they 
attributed to "great supervisors," ex- 
perience with hand-to-serve groups, and 
the team approach they use. They are 
stationed within the PICs job develop- 
ment unit, so they are not oj^iating on 
their own but have a built-in support 
systm of other PIC staff. Also, at the 
er^ of the pre-employment training, the 
participants have a chance to evaluate 
Humphrys and Mitchdl, who say that 
their "favorable reviews help avoid bum- 
out." 

"Staff is the key to this program," acconi- 
ing to PIC CHrector Jim Beshalske. "We 
looked for people with a business back- 
grotmd, especially in sales, so that th^ 
had had exposure to the private sector 
and could sell the program. We also 
looked for some experience working 
with i^ple with onployment l^rriers, 
and an understanding of this client 
group." 

Operation REACH is dependent upon 
shelter staff cooperation for referrals, 
program space, and other services. 
Humphrys and Mitchell spend about 
half the^r time in the area's Bve shelters 
and three transitional housing develop- 
ments, working directly with clients and 
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the largest one. The others have case 
managers on site. In addition to screen- 
ing homeless people for referral to Opera- 
tion REACH, the case managers work 
with issu^ such as perrianent housing, 
medical needs, and welfare eligibility by 
network: ng with community agencies. 

FUNDING 



The Toledo Arpa PIC, in conjunction 
with the eight emergency and transi- 
tional shelters, received $250,000 in 
McKinney job training demonstration 
funds. A portion of those funds were 
used to contract with the shelters for ser- 
vices on a per-client basis. Initially, the 
PIC paid the shelters $1(X) per referral, 
once the individual referred had com- 
pleted the eight-day pre-employment 
training course or had worked for five 
days; in the spring of 1989, the PIC raised 
the per-client fee to $700. The payments 
to the shelters covered recruitment as 
well as the cost of staff time for shelter 
staff to coordinate with PIC staff, 
telephone costs connected with the pro- 
gram, and office space for program ac- 
tivities. The shelters also provided 
coffee, rolls, and bus tokens to the PIC 
clients, and some shelters prepared 
lunches during the workshop. 

The PIC only spent about half its grant, 
for several reasons. They were notified 
of the grant award on September 30, 
1988, and the national demonstration pro- 
gram was to begin the next day. It took 
the PIC several months to get the staff, 
services, and curriculum in place, which 
meant that shelters did not begin refer- 
ring clients and providing other services 
until mid- January. 
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The PIC had planned to spend part of 
its grant on OJT contracts, but because of 
the delay in program start-up, OJT con- 
tracts were not on-line until later than 
planned. 



RESULTS 



Although staff expected that on-the-job 
training (OJT) would be a predominant 
part of the program, less than one-fifth of 
the holiness clients have used this sei^ 
vice. "OJT isn't a vital part of whether 
the employer will hire them," Mitchell ex- 
p!ained. "We just placed three people at 
wages of $7.CX), $9.00, and $17.00 per 
hour ~ the $7.00 job was the only OJT. 
The others were direct placements." OJT 
positions have included "telephone 
salesperson, cook^ maintenance worker, 
truck driver - a variety of jobs that are 
no different from our direct placements." 

Most clients have found work in the ser- 
vice industry, because that is the growth 
sector in Toltdo. Average starting wage 
is $5.^ per hour. 

From December 1, 1988, through 
August 30, 1989, Operation REACH 
served 141 clients ~ 112 men and 29 
women. Of those, 112 received some 
type of service from the program, while 
the remaining 29 clients were referred to 
more appropriate programs or services. 
Operation REACH provided pre-employ- 
ment training and employment services 
for 94 clients, of whom 89 enrolled in, 
and 58 completed, the pre-employment 
training course. The remaining 18 clients 
went straight into OJT or into unsub- 
sidized work. Of the 51 people who be- 
came employed through the program 
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during that time period, 28 h«3 been 
through the pre-employment training 
and 23 had not. 

The initial wage at placement averaged 
$5.01, and for the 11 who had reached the 
13 week mark by August 30, the average 
wage was up to $6.43. The program's 13- 
week retention rate is 35 percent. 

To improve retention, the program has 
initiated an alumni group that meets 
once a month on Sunday afternoon. "We 
spend a few hours just talking, airing 
gripes," Mitchell said. "Those who are 
working help the others. M(^t do come." 
In the future, the program may make it 
mandatory for clients to participate in the 
alumiri group in order for them to con- 
tinue receiving any support services. 



LESSONS LEARNED 

Three partners made the Toledo pro- 
gram work: the PIC, the shelters, and the 
Ohio Bureau of Employment Services. 
Each played a critical role in Operation 
REACH, and the program could not have 
been implemented without the full 
cooperation of each partaer. The PIC 
l&d laid the groundwork for Operation 
REACH prior to the availability of 
McKinney hmds through conversations 
with the shelter directors and coopera- 
tive efforts with OBES. The shelters' 
recognition of the need for job training 
and OBES' commitn«nt to homeless 
veterans had primed those agencies to 
participate actively. 

Operation REACH is a very labor-inten- 
sive program. Virtually everyone inter- 
viewed for this case study pinpointed 
staff as the key element in running a suc- 



cessful progran'i. The Toledo experience 
imderscored the Importance of com- 
mitted staff who are dedicated solely to 
the homeless program, and able to work 
intensively writh homeless individuals. 
Staff also need to work well with other 
agencies, particularly the shelters. PIC 
Director Beshalske explained the impor- 
tance of interagency cooperation and 
refernils: "We stick to job-related issues, 
and let the shelters and mental health sys- 
tem do their work You don't want to get 
into the business of providing case 
management for all their other needs." 
Coordinator Mitchell summed up her ob- 
servations this way: "Most of our clients 
are running away from success ~ we're 
just starting to notice that. Now, we try 
to hold their hands a little longer. Our 
clients don't want to be treated like 
children, so we treat them with dignity 
and respect. But while they want the job, 
they don't know how to keep it. If 
they're late to work, they won't go in at 
all! Or they ask us to call the boss and 
tell them they're late. They aren't used to 
doing things for themselves. They still 
want to lean on us - we didn't know that 
at first They get used to leaning on the 
system." 



FUTURE DIRECTION 

Despite uncertainty about continued 
McKfamey ftmding for Operation 
REACH, the PIC is committed to continu- 
ing some level of job training services for 
homely people. The PIC had proniised 
the community agencies up front that, 
even if they lost the McKinney grant, 
they would leave in place an ongoing sys- 
tem of job training and employment for 
homeless people through JTPA resources. 
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The project cooxdinators recommended 
several progiam design changes: work- 
ing with smaller ^tnips, providing more 
inten^ve services, concentrating more on 
job development, offering cash Irarenti ves 
or gifts for reaching program bench- 
marks, and encouraghig the shelters to 



screen more carefully, partkrularly for 
drug use. They are also moving toward 
offerixig more services at the PIC, rather 
than on-site at the shelters, because they 
have found that the clients want to get 
away from the shelters during the day. 



Thte case vm written based on a review of program docun^ts and interviews 
with: Jim Se^ske, PIC Director:; Jim CShet, f£ JSmber and OSES wSiS^Bob 
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BASE CAMP, INC AND THE MAYOR'S 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 
RESOURCES AGENCY 

Nashville, Tennessee 



BACKGROUND 



Several characteristics make Nashville a 
likely setting for innovative strategies to 
serve the job training needs of homeless 
veterans. Firsts the number of homeless 
veteram has ^wn in recent years. 
Second, the local govenunrat has made a 
commitment to veterans and other home- 
less people, seeking diverse hmds for sei- 
vices such as a housing coimselor^ a day 
shelter/ and a variety of job training ser- 
vices. Third/ there is a local veteran-run 
agency- Base Camp - with a track 
record of serving veterans' needs on a 
holistic ba^. And fourth/ the local 
citizenry has been respon^ve to Base 
Camp's diverse fundralsing efforts/ ena- 
bling public resources for homeless 
veterans to be supplemented with 
private contributions. 

Base Camp/ Inc./ is a nonprofit agency 
which has been woridng with veterans 
since 1984. U^g limited resources/ Base 
Camp began by helping veterar.s obtain 
housing/ jobS/ medical servkeS/ and other 
assistance/ but the agency was too small 
to meet the veteran population's growing 
needs. Consequently, the nimnber of 
veterans who were living on the streets 
multiplied. The Mayor's Employment 
and Training Resources Agency 



(METRA)/ the department of the 
Metropolitan Government of Nashville 
and Davkison County which administers 
Job "naining Partnership Act (JTPA) 
fuiKis aiwi stalfe the Private Industry 
Council (PIC), has fumied Base Camp's 
homeless veterans employment-related 
servkessixKel^. Base Camp has 
received additional support from the Ten- 
ne^ee Department of Veterans Affairs 
and from federal Veterans Administra- 
tion programs. 

Even before Base Camp began recdving 
JTPA funds, the agency had been refer- 
ring veterans to METRA for training and 
job placement services, recognizing that 
employment services for homeless 
veterans was a critical element of even- 
tual self-sufficiency. When the homeless 
jKJpulation l»gan t o incr ease, there was a 
consensus among METRA staff and Base 
Camp staff that targeted services were 
needed, and METRA encouraged Base 
Camp to apply directly to METRA for 
funds. 

Two coalitions aid Base Camp in its ef- 
forts to assist homeless veterans. VET- 
WORK, an informal community network 
of agenda concerned with veterans' ser- 
vices, which Base Camp initiated, in- 
cludes a^ncies such as the Tennessee 
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Department of veterans Affairs, Veterans 
of Foreign Ware, the local Employment 
Service, and METRA. BaseCampalso 
participates in a local coalition for the 
homeless, made up of all the agencies 
concerned with homelessness, but VET- 
WORK has proven more relevant to Base 
Camp's work. 



EUGIBIUTYAND 
ASSESSMENT 



Outreadi 

Initially, outreach workers for Base 
Camp's training project sought home- 
less vecemns in places where they were 
known to congregate.- "downtown, 
under the bridge, in service agendes," ac- 
coiding to Jerry Washington, Executive 
Director of %se camp. "We haiKied out 
leaflets and put up jKJsters" and enlisted 
the help of community volunteers work- 
iiig with this population. Now, *'the 
word is out on the street," he said. 
"Everybody knows where we are, but 
we keep marketing. Base Camp staff is 
one Wg propaganda and agitation team." 
Base Camp's outreach coordinator visits 
local business^ as well as social service 
agencies to promote the program. This 
community education process is as im- 
portant as the outreach to homeless 
veterans, as it engenders both com- 
munity cooperation and local financial 
support. 

Assessment 

Individuals interested in Base Camp 
employment services first complete a 
five-page Homeless Veterans Reintegra- 



tion Project Data Sheet, assisted by a Base 
Camp staff member. Information col- 
lected ranges from military history to 
employment and educational back- 
grom^ and from current living situation 
to medical history (including substance 
abuse and psychiatric status). Based on 
the intake interview, the intake worker 
lists initial impressions of each 
applicant's specific problems along %vith 
referral and treatment recommendations. 

Prior to accepting a hon^l^ veteran 
into the program, all eight Base Camp 

mexv&ieis interview each applicant. 
Each staff member concentrates on one 
issue; e.g., the "paperwork person" works 
with the data sheet and makes sure the 
appli<»nt 1^ access to any financial 
benefits to which he may be entitled; the 
akohol and drug cotmselor determines 
the penpon's degree of substance abuse 
and denial; there are also specialists in 
Post Traumatic Stress Ksorder, job readi- 
ness, psychological state, etc "Then we 
bring it all together in a staff meeting and 
work as a committee of the whole," 
WasWngton sakJ. The entire process 
takes two days, but "oixre we admit some- 
one to the program, everybody's had a 
hand on them." 

Because many of the homeless veterans 
who come to Base Camp haven't had a 
physical in years, rach one is required to 
stay at the local Veterans Administration 
(VA) hospital overnight for a 48-lK)ur 
medical screening and evaluation, which 
includes a battery of psychological, physi- 
cal, and substance abuse tests. The V A 
hospital conducts the screening and 
evaluation at its expense. Any applicant 
who refuses the VA screening is denied 
entrance to the program. 
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Each applicant also takes a standard 
reading test used by the State of Ten- 
ne^ee, and the Educatior il and In> 
dustrial Testing Service's CX^PSystem 
Interest Inventory. In those fevr casein 
which the intake worker recommends 
psychobgical testing beyond what is in- 
clined in the V A screoiing, the Base 
Camp psychologist admii^ters the neces- 
sary tests. Later, once participants begin 
to plan thdr job search, they also take 
one of a variet}' of vocational preference 
tests. 

Eli^bility Determination 

Because Base Camp has both Veterans 
employment program funds QTPA Title 
IVC Section 441 funds administered 
through the State) and Homeless 
Veterans Reintegration Project funds 
(from the natiozuil competitive grant pro- 
gram authorized by Section 738 of the 
McKinney Act), Base Camp can accept 
homeless veterans whether they are 
jrPA-digible or not JTPA JVC, for ex- 
ample, ixKludes only those who are Viet- 
nam era veterai\s, are recently separated 
from the service, or have a service-con- 
nected disability; this excludes those 
veterans who left the miliary between 
late 1975 and late 1985. 

"We use the standard METRA eligibility 
forms for all the JTPA-eliglble veterans," 
V/ashington explained, whether they are 
homeless or not. "All they need is a State- 
ment of Separation from Service to prove 
they were in the military." Base Camp 
staff help obtain that form for homeless 
veterans who don't have it For homeless 
veterans to be eligible for service with 
McKinney funds, ''all we have to do is es- 
tablish that they were a vet at some time 



ai^ that they don't have a place to stay. 
We even accept some homeless veterans 
with jobs into t)% program, because they 
know they're going to lose the job unless 
they change something about the way 
they live." Base Camp is even able to ac- 
cept veterans with "bad paper" 
(dishoi^rable discharges) through the 
money raised by the program's local 
fimdxaising events. 

From METRA's point of view, "the big- 
gest problem titey run into with the 
homeless vets is tl»t they have to show 
something that documents thdr vetenan 
status," according to METRA Assistant 
Director Harry Allen. He also noted 
some problems documenting income for 
thc^ homely veterans served through 
JTPA IVC ftmds, particularly for those 
who haven't worked for several months. 
Generally, however, "the State Job Ser- 
vice Office can usually run their social 
security number to get income iirforma- 
tion. Usually Base Camp can satisfy the 
Job Service concerns." lite Base Camp 
staff helps those applicants without a so- 
cial security card to obtain one, as a part 
of its "one-stop shopping" approach. 

Although Base Camp uses a lot of in- 
take forms in comparison with other 
programs serving homeless people, the 
fact that a staff member is there to assist 
in completing the forms seems to work 
well "There's no one particular datum 
thaf s the crux of the eiitire picture," 
Washington added, "but it helps us to 
know how much damage has been done 
by the time someone gets to us. We 
decided early on that we wouldn't cream 
anyone. We take them as they come 
through the door." 
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PROGRAM SERVICK 
AND SUPPORT 



Base Camp's approach is a comprehen- 
sive one, induding housing, support sei^ 
vices, ami training in woric readiness, 
s^zch, and life skills. Virtually iiU skills 
training is done on a nefenalba^. Al- 
though empbyment is the program's 
goal, staff recognize that some tameless 
veterans have many needs which must 
be met before they are ready to work; 
likewise/ most continue to need the 
program's support for some time after 
they are employed. "We try to keep them 
for 16 weeks," Washington saki. "We 
want to work with them at least that 
long." 

T>ainiiig 

A case manager assists each participant 
eligible for JTPA Title IVC services 
(veterans employment services, for 
whkh many of die homeless vets are 
eligible) to devebp the required 
Employability Development Plan. This 
individualized plan outlines theservkres 
the partkipanl needs to be able to com- 
pete in the local labor market, and in- 
cludes milestor.es, dates, and potential 
service provUiers. Case managers also 
work with McKinney-funded homeless 
veterans to develop indivkiual plans. 
"Every person is different," Washington 
cautioned. "Our primary purpose is to 
make a plan with the veteran himself on 
a week-to-week basis; long-range plans 
don't work for the people in our pro- 
gram. Then we move ah^d from there." 
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Mc»t training is conducted on a one-to- 
one basis. Work readiness training, for 
example, can run anywhere from 30 
minutes to several hours, depending 
upon the indivMual's needs. It covers 
topics such as job search strat^es, how 
to present oneself, and interviewing tech- 
raquec. The life skills segment ranges 
from lnterperw)nal ^Us sudi a? i inflict 
resohiticn and taking responsibiVi* ^ for 
one's actions to daily living sidlls such as 
cooking, washing clothe budgeting, and 
taxes. "We try to attack everything as 
well as we can," Washington saki, "from 
cooking; to checkbooks to how to address 
a boss to how to deal with anger - all 
kinds of recovery issues that help you 
keep a job." Mandatory group meetings 
every night and on Saturdays help rein- 
fonre the ixKlividual learning process. 
FartkSpa.»ts are conskiered to have suc- 
ceeded in trail Ing once they have 
achieved 70 percent mastery of the 
specified pre^mployment, work 
maturity, and basic educational skills 
competencies. 

Job Development 

A typical partkipant's day coukl begin 
with a visit to the Base Camp office in the 
monting, job development work and in- 
terviewing for ^bs that partidpanls or 
Base Camp staff have kJentified, and 
reporting bacK to Base Camp that eve- 
ning. While there is no formalization of 
this schedule, "case managers know 
whether they're doing it or not," 
Washington asserted. "Once they get 
through our door, they have a job - per- 
haps to find a job, perhaps to get themsel- 
ves ready for a job." Whether staff or 
participf»nts are working on job develop- 
ment, there is no mention to employe 
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that U^ese are homeless veterans. The 

that Base Camp's clients are veterans 
opens some doors, but their homeless- 
ness is considered irrelevant to the job 
hunt Nashville Mayor Bill Boner's sup- 
port for the program also helj» increase 
the business community's willingr\ess to 
hire through the program, and Base 
Camp board members initiate job 
development contacts as well. 

Retention 

Base camp has achieved a 67 percent 
retention rate through two policies. Rrst, 
the program works hard to address any 
problem that may interfere with work 
prior to b^inning the job search process, 
so that by the time clients begin inter- 
viewing they have eliminated most 
employment barriers. Second, Base 
Camp's job developers and other staff 
pay constant attention to participants 
who have begun work, and call their 
employers at least twice a week to iden- 
tify arei head off any problems. For any 
dients who quit or are fired, staff follow 
up with employers to determine why. 
Employers report that they appreciate 
the fact that the people they hire from the 
program continue to be monitored by 
Base Camp staff. 

Support Services 

Many of the homeless veterans with 
whom Base Camp has contact need inten- 
sive physical or mental h^lth treatment 
or detoxification, problems which make 
them inappropriate or unready for 
employment-related servk^. Most of 
those are referred outside the program 
lor treatment. Some who are unlikely to 
be able to work, for example, are referred 



to the V A's program for homeless 
veterans who ane chronically ill or al- 
coholics. Base Camp is licensed as an out- 
patient alcohol and drug treatment center 
and can treat some cliente while they are 
in the program. Of thel65hon\eles8 
veterans served in the 1988-1989 period, 
152 had substance abuse problems. 

During the intake process. Base Camp 
staff try to identify all the issues on 
which an individual may need help. 
They make a list of every ttdng a client 
needs, call the relevant agencies for ap- 
pointmentSr and then accompany the 
client to obtain any paperwork he may 
need (e.g., a Statement of Separation 
from Service, a social seciuity card, a 
drivers license) and any benefits to which 
he may be entitled (e.g., supplemental 
security ixKome for handicapped 
veterans, welfare for veterans with 
chikiren). Base Camp staff have worked 
out an arrangement to handle food 
stamp eligibility themselves on a thiid- 
party basis: "The focni stamp people 
know us and trust us now," Washington 
explained. 

Although "a lot of walking goes on," 
Base Camp covers some transportation 
costs through hmds in the McKinney 
grant and through locally-raised funds. 
Food stamps turned over to the program 
by participants eligible for them cover 
some of the food costs for those living in 
the LZ Green housing, supplemented by 
locally-raised lunds. Base Camp pur- 
chases much of the food through the 
Second Harvest Food Bank, a local non- 
profit agency which obtains food at low 
cost from grocery stores and bakeries 
and then sells it to programs such as Base 
Camp for a nominal cost. Also, once 
veterans are workuig, part of their re- 
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quired $3.00 dally "rent payment * goes 
toward food costs. Churches and oth^* 
charitable organizations make their used 
clothing hinks available to Base Camp 
dien^ when necessaiy, the pn^ram pur- 
chases specialized iten^ such as boots, 
tools, or h®ivy gloves needed on the job, 
and then negotiates a pay-back schedule 
lAidi the client Child cere centers donate 
space for those fe\y veterans who need it. 
la addition, METRA has a contract with 
Metro Sodal services for transportation, 
allowances^ aiKl child care, which 
a>verB some Base Camp needs. 

hofising 

Base Camp nms a transitional housing 
prjgram called LZ Green. stands 
for Landing Zone in armed forces par- 
lance; a"Green" means that it is safe tc 
land.) Prior tc acceptance into LZ Green, 
homeless veterans must sign a guest 
agreement in which they pledge, among 
other things, to cooperate with staff and 
other guests, perform assigned work as- 
signments, keep community areas dean, 
and forego brirgii;g drugs, alcohol, or 
weapons onto the property. The penally 
for failing to abide by the guest agree- 
ment is expulsion from the program. 
"They want someone to be real with 
tl^nv" Washington explained. They ex- 
pect us to set limits, to do what we say 
we're going to do." 

The housing program iiurludes three 
stages. In the first stage homeless 
veterans are placed in one of three 
houses used as shelters, with four to six 
people per house, or, if necessary, in a 
Salvation Army shelter for one or two 
nights until other arrangen^ts can be 
made. (Initially the program rented slots 



from the Salvation Army shelter; current- 
ly. Base Camp receives that assistance at 
no cost) While partidpants are in the 
shelters, they are fully subsidized until 
they find work, after which they pay 
$3.00 per day toward living exjinses. At 
that time, they are also required to put 
half of their income into a savings ac- 
count; tl.cy cannot withdraw those funds 
while they are in the program, but when 
they complete (or quit) the program they 
receive their savings in a lump sum. 

During the spring and summer of 1989, 
Base Camp received Economic Disloca- 
tion and Worker Adjusbnent Assistance 
(EDW AA) fvmds wWrh were used to sub- 
sidize the cost of utilities, food, and other 
living expenses for EDWAA-eligible 
homeless veterans living in the three 
houses, at a cost of $200-250 per month 
per dibble veteran. 

Base Camp got access to two of its shel- 
ter houses through HUD residential 
foreclosures; the program rents them for 
$1.00 per year. The third is rented at lov.- 
cost Shelter residents must contritoite 
"sweat equity" to the upkeep of the 
houses, assisting in necrasary nwin- 
tenaiKre and renovations. Each of the 
houses is licensed as a halfway house, 
which exempts Base Camp from zoning 
regulations which would otherwise 
prohibit so many unrelated people from 
residing together. 

In the secoivi stage, oiKe they ane work- 
ing, the veterans live in partially sub- 
sidized housing, for whid) Base Camp 
pays half the rent with money raised lo- 
cally and the residents pay half from 
thefa* earnings. In the third stage, par- 
tidpants move out on their own. Again, 
Base Camp helps them, using its contacts 
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with real estate people to identify afford- 
able housing. "The stock of available 
housing foi our people is pretty good/' 
Washington said, ''because the real estate 
people have learned to trust us." 

While they are living in Base Camp 
housing, |>artidpants attend house gover> 
naxK^e nuietings and elect offers. Busi- 
ness at house meetings ranges from 
discussing grievances to preparing 
groceiy lists. They supply us with food 
iists^ and we give them responsibility 
lists," Washington said. 

The vast majority of Base Camp par- 
ticipants are single men. However, the 
14 families represented among the 1988- 
89 clientele were housed through various 
social service agendes and were not 
placed with the homeless men. 



PIC ROLE 



When it became clear that homelessness 
was a growing issue in the metropolitan 
area, the former METRA director formed 
a committee of providers to develop a 
g^ieral plan for sendng the homeless. 
METRA planning division director Helen 
King, who represented the PIC on that 
committee, described the PICs approach 
as one wcouraging a*^lIaboration of ser- 
vices; our PIC creates a big picture of ser- 
vices and directs us to l(K>k at those who 
are most in need and to plug them into 
appropriate service to help them In- 
come employable. Once you have a sys- 
tem that can help those most in need, you 
can probably hdp everyone else as well." 



To achieve ii> holistic service goals, the 
Davidson County Private Industry 
Council encouraged METRA staff to 
apply for any available hmds, paititnlar- 
ly those available through JTPA such as 
the Title IVC veterans training funds. 
Once METRA staff demonstrated that the 
JTPA IIA grant was already serving 100 
to 200 veterans a year, with homel^ 
veterans compri^ng perhaps five percent 
of those, PIC members approved an ap- 
plication for McKiimey section 738 funds, 
the Homeless Veterans Reintegration 
Project. "If they had any reservations, it 
was the impact on performance stand- 
ards if we eventually enrolled Base 
Camp dients in IIA programs," METRA 
assistant director Harry Allen recalled. 
(In actuality, the Base Camp dients who 
were served through IIA had little im- 
pact on performance standards, prubr yly 
in large part because of Base Camp's 
philosophy of addressing up front any 
problem that could limit employment 
success, and the agency's practice of long- 
term monitoring and support.) 

Although Base Camp Executive Direc- 
tor Washington has met with the PIC, 
Base Camp's primary working relation- 
ship is with the METRA staff, whom he 
says are "wonderful." The new METRA 
director, a Vietnam veteran himself, has 
l»en quite supportive, as has Mayor 
Boner. The Mayor publicly endorses 
Base Camp's activities, which helps build 
credibility with the PIC as well as with 
the greater business community. 
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STAFRNG 



Base Camp has eight staff members, 
five of whom waie hired through the 
homele^ veterans fimds. AH but the 
staff attorney are veterans, and several 
have been homeless. Base Camp supple- 
ments its staff with some outside trainers 
from local agencies such as the Alcohol 
and Drug Council. 

Base Camp has had little turnover thus 
far, but Execua ve Director Washington 
feels that they are ureJerstaffed for the 
work they get done and are constantly 
fighting burnout. 'Since ail our staff is 
also in recovery {along with the clients], 
we have to spend a good bit of time and 
money on ourselves/ he said. •'Everyone 
on the staff is in some form of recovery 
program in one way or another outside 
of Base Camp -- Alcoholics Anonymous, 
Narcotics Anonymous, Adult Children of 
Alcoholics, or groups focusing on anger 
orcoKiependency. We have to spend a 
lot of time focusing on ourselves and our 
own pain, and we have to give people 
time off." Staff often join in with LZ 
Green residents in maintaining the 
houses, as well as providing more stand- 
ard services. "In general" Washington 
added, "it takes people who have been 
there. It takes a lot of dedication. None 
of my staff works regular work hours - 
we work all the thne." 



FUNDING 



MBTRA has provided Base Camp's 
veterans en\ployment programs with 
several types of fundhig. FromDecem- 

1, 1987 through January 31, 1989, 
*,4ETRA granted Base Camp $131,981 in 



JTPA Title IVC funds, matched by 
$157,997 in JTPA TiUe UA fuiKis. That 
was supplemented from September 1, 
1988, through September 30, 1989 with 
$1 10,000 from the competitive Homeless 
Veterans Reintegration pro^ fumJed by 
Section738of theMcKinney Act. Base 
Camp received $153,000 in JTPA Title 
IVC funds for the period between 
February 1, 1989 througli January 31, 
1990, matched by $150,000 in JIPA TiUe 
n A funds. The IVC amount will drop to 
$65,000 beginning February 1, 1990, with 
a $65,500 HA match - a decline caused 
by another agency elsewhere in the state 
applying for some of the IVC ftiiKis. 

At one point, when the JTPA IVC funds 
ran out. Base Camp applied to the Ten- 
ne^ee Department of Veterans Affairs 
for $30,000 in interim funding. From 
March 1 through October 30, 1989, 
MFTRA awarded Base Camp $22,280 in 
EDWAA funds, which was used for tran- 
sitional housing costs and residential sup- 
port. 

For the period from October 1, 1989 
through September 30, 1990. METRA 
funding for Base Camp will be $261,000 - 
half in McKinney Section 7^ funds, half 
in JTPA IVC funds matched bv JTPA DA. 

Base Camp uses its JTPA IVC funds 
primarily for counseling, work reading, 
and job placement, while the IIA funds 
cover the costs of qualified veterans who 
are referred to skills training orGED 
preparation. The McKinney funds go 
toward housing expenses and some 
detoxifkation services. Generally, once 
veterans overcome employment barriers 
through the McKinney-fuiided services. 
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they are ready to move into the IVC- 
fiuided services which emphasize train- 
ing and job placement. 

In addition to government funds. Base 
Camp has what is known locally as the 
"spaghetti fund" - money raised from 
spaghetti dinners, bake sales, "evenings 
of hin," and otl^ fuiuiniising events. 
Unrestricted by program regulations, the 
spaghetti fu^d helps buy clothes, tools, 
and other i»ems clients need imtil they 
get on tlieir feet, as well supplementing 
grant funds. The spaghetti fund is not in- 
substantial; Washington reported that 
Base Camp raised more than $20,000 lo- 
cally last year. 

Despite this variety of funding sotirces. 
Base Camp Director Washington would 
like to be able to obtain more money to 
serve more homel(^ v^erans. He 
described the available funding as "never 
enough." 



RESULTS 



From September 1, 1988, ;o September 
15, 1989, Base Camp had contact vdth 410 
homeleK veterans. Of those, 162 men 
and 3 women were admitted to the pro- 
gram; the others were either referred else- 
where or chose not to participate. Most 
of the participants had sigiUBcant 
problems compounding the* .- homeless- 
ness. For example, 1 52 of tl.vm had ad- 
diction problems. Many suffered from 
Post Traumatic Sbess Disorder, but for 
only 13 was that their only problem in ad- 
dition to homelessness. One hundred 
had experienced some type of 
catastrophic economic or social disaster 



within the past year which had led to 
their homeless state, while the other 65 
were long-tenn homeless. 

Base Camp served 149 of its 165 home- 
less clients through its JTPA Title IVC 
veterans training program. Only 16 of 
the homeless veterans (1 1 percent) were 
ineligible for those funds, and were en- 
rolled through the Section 738 McKinney 
funds. 

For the 165 homeless veterans served be- 
tween Septente 1, 1988, and September 
15, 1989 through Base Camp's Homeless 
Veterans Reintegration Project, 1822 refer- 
rals were made; this averaged 11 referrals 
per person, and included 875 referrals to 
medical or social services, 441 referrals to 
a variety of job training arai educational 
arrangements, and 506 job referrals. Base 
Camp d(^ not provide any formal pb 
training directly; all clients are referred 
out, primarily to mainstream JTPA 
programs and to various schools. Base 
Camp had two on-the-job training slots 
in its contract, but ended up using those 
slots to hire two clients as program staff, 
using locally raised funds to match the 
OJT funds. 

Base Camp's homeless veteran clients 
have landed jobs ranging from retail 
sales to government, with the majority in 
Nashville's growing service sector. One 
program graduate is earning $60,000 as a 
marketing manager. Base Camp staff 
have begun making inroads in the per- 
sonnel department of General Motors' 
new Saturn plant, and they have placed a 
frw participants at the local Nissan plant. 
During the 1988-1989 time period, 128 of 
the 165 homeless veterans became 
employed, and 111 were still working 
after 13 weeks (a 78 percent placement 
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rate and a 67 percent retention rate). The 
average hourly wage was $7.13 - high in 
part because the program encourages 
clients to seek jobs that pay at l^t $5 per 
hour so that they have a good chance of 
subsequent economic self-sufficiency 

LESSONS LEARNED 



METRA and the PIC have learned that 
it talces time before a comprehensive pro- 
gram for homeless veterans c..n be ex- 
pected to show tangible results^ but that 
those results do come. "In that kind of 
progmm," said METRA's Allen, "it's hard 
to see tl% results immediatdy. You can 
tell when they get some of them placed, 
but with the ones they're working with 
Ion a long-term basis], how much real im- 
mediate benefit is there besides getting 
them off the streets? Overall, Base 
Camp's program is working well. They 
tiy to instill disdpUne and give the vets 
good work habits again." 

AUer and Base Camp's Washington 
agreed that much of the project's suc<^s 
is due to its staff. The fact that th'-'y are 
veterans themselves and that sor*\e have 
experienced homelessness helps them un- 
derstand their clients without coddling 
them. Base Camp's secret lies eiso in its 
philosophy that solving homelass 
veterans' housing and employment 
problems should be done within the con- 
text of the barriers that caused those 
problems, thus the emphasis on utilizing 
the full range of services and benefits 
that "the system" has to offer. Participa- 
tion in coalitions such as VETWORK 
makes it easier for Base Camp staff to 
negotiate with a variety of agencies on be- 
half of the homeless veterans, and to ac- 



complish program goals through com- 
munity resources rather than through 
total reliance on politicians and 
bureaucrats. 

Base Camp has made progress with a 
challenging client group because "we 
havea di^rent slant than a social service 
agency - we identify with those who 
have the problem," according to 
Washington. "Whaf s more important to 
us than lack of housing are the social 
psychological, and economk dynamics 
that keep people out of a house. We see 
homelessness a» a consequence of 
various syndromes." 

Also critical to Base Camp's effective- 
ness with homeless veterans is the fact 
that the agency has its own shelters and 
transitional housing facilities. Nonethe^ 
less, Washington wouki like access to 
more houses, so that Base Camp would 
be able to extend its LZ Green model to 
more homeless veterans. A short-term in- 
patient detoxification unit run by Base 
Camp would be a useful complement to 
the current out-patient treatment 
capability; Base Camp runs into resis- 
tance from many of the homelras 
veterans referred to residential detoxifica- 
tion programs, in part because the 
veterans would prefer and trust a facility 
run by other veterans. 

Rnally, despite the i itensi ve marketiitg 
and public relations camp'j,*i waged 
tirelessly by the Base Camp board mem- 
bers and staff. Director Washington saw 
a need for additional marketing to the 
community, designed to overcome nega- 
tive stereotypes and aeate a more sup- 
portive atmosphere for homeless 
veterans seeking to enter the work force. 
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This case study was written bai^ or a review of program documents and interviews 
with Harry Msr, Assistant Director, Mayor's Employment and Training Resource 
Aqskv (METRA); Helen King, Supervisor of the METRA Planning Division; and 
Jerry Washington, Executive Director of Base Camp, Inc. 
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TARGET HOMELESS EMPLOYMENT 

PROJECT 

Seattle-King County, Washington 



BACKGROUND 



The Seattle-King County Private In- 
dustry Council runs fom* different job 
training programs for homeless people 
This divansity ^ems from a six-year conv 
mitment to the issue of homelessness on 
the part of local govemn^t aiui various 
community inters^. 

Late in 1983^ l&ders from the business 
community and local human services 
agencies raised the issue of homelessness 
with Mayor Ro) ar. Service providers 
were seeing a dramatic increase in their 
homeless client populations; busix^ss 
people were concerned about the effect 
on their businesses of homeless transient 
mal^ who were panhandling aggressive- 
ly in the downtown business districts dis- 
couraging potential customers. In 
response to these two powerful voices — 
the human service providers and the 
business community - Mayor Royer es- 
tablished the Mayor's Task Force on 

m 

Homelessness. The Private Industry 
Council was represented on the execu- 
tive committee of the Task Force. 



Rather than limiting community 
response to the shelter and transitional 
hcmsing system, the Mayor's Task Force 
recommended developing a pb training 
element as well The PIC helped rally 
broad-based support for the job training 
component by conducting an extensive 
study to determine the eniployability of 
the ax^'s homele^ population, and the 
cost of providing them with work-related 
services. This led to the formation of the 
Employm^t Strategies for the Homeless 
Conunittee. That committee's goal was 
"to become the business arm of the 
Mayor's Task Force," according to one 
committee meniber, "by utilizing private 
sector involvement in developing train- 
ing programs and placemoit strat^;ies." 

The PIC began operating job training 
programs for the homeless within this 
context of strong community support It 
currently runs four progiants for home- 
less people the TARGET Homeless 
Employment Project and two Street 
Youth Pro^cts (operated with JTPA and 
other fi'ndsX and the Homeless Initia- 
tives Pilot Project (operated with Mc- 
Kinney funds). This case study focuses 
on the TARGET program, which the PIC 
has operated since 1986. 
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EUGBILITYAND 
ASSESSMENT 



Shelter staffis did not always feel so posi- 
tive toward JTPA. At first, Dickerson 
remembers, "they felt that we made 
homeless people jump through degrad- 
ing hoops, like a^dng for a recent pay 
stub." In response, the PIC promised the 
shelters it wouki not deny services to 
anyone, and the variety of programs it 
runs helps make that possible. 



The TARGET staff conducts a weekly 
orientation for anyone who is interested, 
whether they have eim>Iled in JTPA or 
not. "We teU them how the program 
%vorks» and try to get them to participate 
in the full program," explained Sue Kay, 
Director of the TARGET Progxam Opera- 
tions Center. "In the meantime, they're 
welcome to use our fadlit/s telepl^ne 
message service, job listings, phone bank, 
etc Orientation is to sdlUiem on the pro- 
gram. We're difiierent from other 
programs because we t^tch them to sell 
themselves, axui help them determine 
long-term goals, rather tlian just settle for 
day labor." 

Eligibility Determination 

Prospective participants begin their 
JTPA paperwork process at the weekly 
orientation. "While anyone can sit 
through the TARGET program, they 
need to have JTPA eligibility in order to 
get the support services most of them 
need," Kay s^. The PIC's application 
form has a check-off box for homeless 
status, and the PIC conskiers any home- 
less person to be JTPA-eligible. How- 
ever, for homeless people who are 
working, even on a part-time or day 
labor basis, staff try to verify those in- 
come sources by phone. They verify 
other incon^ sources as best they can, 
tracing any social services the client n\ay 
be receiving. The TARGET program uses 
a modified JTPA enrollment form; rather 
than requesting the applicants current 
address, the form require only the most 
recent place of residence. For appUcanls 
who are living in the street, staff list the 
TARGET address as their residence. "We 



Outreach 

The TARGET Homeless Employment 
Project serves homeless individuals, 
primarily single males. The PIC con- 
tracts program operations to TARGET 
CThe Allied Resource Group for Employ- 
ment and Training), a divi^on of the 
Washington State Employment Security 
Department (ES) located at the ^town 
Satellite Job Servke Center. When the 
pfOject began three years ago, TARGET 
staff went into local shelters to do out- 
reach and recruitment;, but the program 
is now so well-known in the homeless 
conununity that "it has turned into a 
drop-in center for single men," says 
Michael Dickerson, Sexdor Planner for 
the PIC. The shelter and eme'gency 
housing system continues to be very sup- 
portive of the TARGET project, and is 
responsible for referring 92 percent of 
TARGET clients. By acknowledging the 
existence of a well-developed network of 
services for the homeless and letting that 
system do most of the program's out- 
reach, TARGET has avoided duplication 
of services aiwi strengthened its relation- 
ships with that network. 
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build a case histozy through the 
eligibility determix^tion process/' PIC 
Planner Dickerson said. 

Case managers are available during the 
application pnx:ess to assist people who 
seem frustrated with the foim. Case 
managers also ivote whether applicants 
ha\4f social security numboB; for those 
who do not, staff immediately begin the 
six-week process of obtaining one so the 
lack of a social security number will not 
stand in the way of a job. 

There is consideraWe co-enrollment in 
PIC-operated program^ for &amp\e, 
staff refer many of the people who are 
originally enrolled in the McKinney- 
funded program to TARGET as well, 
using McKinney funds to supplement the 
support services available through JTPA. 

Assessment 

Although the PIC uses a formal skills as- 
sessment test (the Comprehensive Adult 
Student Assessment System, or CASAS), 
staff make sure that clients tmderstand 
that their test results cannot disqualify 
them from program eligibility. "CASAS 
provides a quick snapshot of basic educa- 
tional levels/ Dfckerson explained. "It 
helps us identify who needs basic educa- 
tion at the same tineas job training. We 
tell them that they need a certain level of 
education in order to get a decent wage." 
Case managers supplement the C ASAS 
results by observation, assessing things 
such as wlttther clients could read the ap- 
plication and how well they completed it. 

The use of formal testing has revealed a 
wide range of education levels among 
TARGET clients, with approximately one- 



fifth being high school dropouts, around 
half having a high school diploma or 
GED, and nearly one-thiid having some 
education beyond high school. 

Uentifying clients who have alcohol, 
drug, or mental health problems is a big- 
ger challenge than skills assessment with 
mental health difficulties and alcohol 
abuse more prevalent than drug use 
among the single males who make up the 
TARGET popuOatioa If health, alcoK'. 
or drug j^oblene are identified once a 
dient is in training, the staff encourage 
that client to enter some type of treat- 
ment Those who go into in-patient sei^ 
vices for n:u>re than 90 da}^ are 
terminated and re-enroUed later; for out- 
patients, the case managn' B^ys in week- 
ly contact with the substance abuse 
counselor and adjusts the training hours 
if necessary to keep the client in the TAR- 
GET program during treatment. 

PROGRAM SERVICES 
AND SUPPORT 



The main element of the TARGET pro- 
gram is a tive-day job search training 
workshop, followed by a telemarketing 
job placement process. The need for im- 
mediate employment precludes most of 
TARGET clients hx>m partidpaang in 
longer-term training. 

The one-week workshop is held every 
two weeks, beginning at 9 a.m. and run- 
ning "until around three, or until we're 
all exhausted,*" Kay said. "We explain 
otir phil(»ophy - two h^ds are h^er 
than one aiui fifteen heads are better than 
two." The workshop covers ba^c job 
i earch techniques such as skills ar^ysis. 
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interviewing, resume writing, telemarket- 
ing, and buMing self-esteem. The TAR- 
GET worishop for homeless people 
differs from standard job search training 
in that it also covers "all the survival in- 
formation they need" ~ hygiene, budget- 
ing, job retention. 

Kay described the workshop as "reality 
therapy, but we keep focused on employ- 
ment If they have to deal with some- 
thing else, they do it, and then come back 
to another workshop. We see people 
reach the realization that they need to 
deal with their drug and alcohol addic- 
tion, they go into treatment and then 
comeback. Wedoalotof referrals- 
mental health, housing, etc. Otherwise 
you become too embroiled in issues other 
than employment. What we try to instill 
is that these are your life decisioiu*. If 
you're ready for employment, that's 
what we're here for. There's something 
about the group dynamics that seems to 
work." Another effective element is 
bringing back successful participants for 
testimonials. 

Workshop participants return the next 
week, during which staff focus on trying 
to get everyone out to at least one inter- 
view. Participants spend time on the 
phone, review ES and PIC job oniers (by 
themselves, with a counselor, or with 
each other), and work on resumes. "We 
work intensively with them that week, 
and then one of us picks up on the ones 
who don't seem to be hooking up," Kay 
said. 



Job Development 

Each number of the TARGET stajff is 
conddered a job developer as well as a 
counselor and workshop facilitator, but 
TARGET emphasizes self-<iirected job 
devdopment TARGETS location at the 
Job Service center makes it easy for 
clients to use the computerized job list- 
ings. The PlC's job devetopers also iden- 
tify positions for TARGET clients. Job 
developers do not identify TARGET 
clients as homeless when meeting with 
employers, and only a very few of the 
employers who have hired TARGET 
clients are aware that they have hired 
homeless people. 

Once TARGET partidpants begin work- 
ing, staff keep in contact with them by 
phone. "Wedofbllow-up with 
employers when we've set up the inter- 
view," Kay added, but many times clients 
who have arranged things then^lves 
prefer that staff not talk with their 
employers. Most clients continue coming 
to the TARGET center at least until they 
get their fir^ check, because tiiey need 
the bus tickets and bag lunches the pro- 
gram provides. 

Placement 

TARGET clients have been placed in 
various occupatioiis. Some atteiKl class- 
room training to leam business computer 
skills or financial oftice techmques and 
land on-the-job training (OJT) place- 
ments paying around $8.00 per hour, but 
"OJT is too timesronsuming for us fo do 
it much," Kay added. "We tell them to 
use it as a tool [in their self-directed job 
search], to get in the door, especially if 
they haven't got recent work experience." 
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The PIC has a poUcy prohibiting the tise 
of OJT for fast fiood positions, but TAR- 
GET uses OJT ior service sector place- 
ments such as entry-level apartment 
managers^ janitors, and restauxant 
xnam^ers. Direct placements include 
"everything - bus drivers, woiidng at 
Bodng, computer prognmmiing at $20 
an hour, and service sector jobs." The 
PICs wage-at-pk^sn^t goal for adult 
homeless cUents is $5.50 per hour; 
TARCFTs wage at plac^nent has 
averaged $5.99 over tl« life of the project. 

Housing 

The PIC has fotmd that some people are 
aUe to participate in job training services 
e£fectivdy while living in shelteis and 
others need a more stable housing situa- 
tion immediately. Although the Seattle- 
King County shelter asid transitional 
housing syston is fiiirly weD developed, 
"we d^ directly with housing needs 
when we have to," acconiing to Ssiior 
Planner Dkteson. TARGET staff en- 
courage shelters to extend the length of 
stay beyond the usual five to 10 days for 
program participants. The PIC has 
developed linkages with many transition- 
al housing programs, and 12 beds in a 
rehabilitated single-room-occupancy 
hotel are designated for TARGET clients. 
Abo, the housing authorities of both Seat- 
tle ard King County give homeless 
people priority for Section 8 housing as- 
sistance certificates, and TARGET some- 
times helps clients out with $100 tovtrard 
the move-in expenses of permanent hous- 
ing. 



Other Support Services 

Because of its various funding sources, 
the TARGET program has con^erable 
flexibility in the range of support services 
it can of^. As a i^ck-up, those cUents 
who need more extensive services than 
TARGET can provide can be jointly en- 
rolled in the PICs McKinney-funded pro- 
gram. The small percentage of 
McIOnney funds in the TARGET pro- 
gram covers rental assistance payments. 
King County has contributed $20/)00 
toward chiki care. TARGETS case 
manages are linked up directly v^th the 
dty axvd county htunan service depart- 
msnts. The HC has also developed an ex- 
ten^ve network for support service 
refenab; for example, some private hair 
salons have agreed to give clients free 
haircuts. "We try to use everyone else's 
money aivi services first," Dickerson ex- 
plained. 

TARGET staff are also skilled at solicit- 
ing donations. They have gotten dona- 
tions of coffee and cups for the 
orientations, lunches for the participants, 
and used clothing from Weyerhauser 
employees through a company-spon- 
sored "put your clothing to wurk" pro- 
gram. 

HCROLE 



PIC members support the policy of con- 
sidering any homeless person to be JTPA- 
eligible by virtue of that perK)n's 
homeless status. Senior Plaimer Dicker- 
son explained, "We've written to the 
[VS.] Department of Labor for clarifica- 
tion of its policy. The PIC has no con- 
cerns about audit problems. They are 
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commihed serving the hardest to 
serve." M eariy as m?, the PIC adopted 
a strategy for providing service for har- 
dei^to-serve populations that specified 
homelessness as a barrier to employment 
that qualified any of its general target 
groups (e.g., women, minorities, youth, 
etc.) as hardei>to-serve. The PIC also 
included use of JTPA's Ten Percent 
window of eligibility for homeless in- 
dividuals in its biexmial plan submitted 
to the State. 

PIC members and staff agree on the 
philosophical underpinnings of the 
programs for homeless people: They 
believe there are ways to build programs 
around every funding source's restric- 
tions^ and they work to expand eligibility 
to include all who need services while 
combining fuwling sources creatively to 
meet clients' needs. 

The PIC is willing to fight what it con- 
siders to be contrerfictory regulations. 
For example, the PIC convinced the Gty 
of Seattle to change its Community 
Development Block Grant contracting 
process to aUow the PIC more flexibility 
in defining eligibility and placements by 
meeting with city offkials and pointing 
out that both programs have similar 
goals and need to coordinate to achieve 
them. 

In late 1988, the PIC established a nine- 
member, interagency Employment 
Strategies for the Homeless Steering 
Committee, chaired by a PIC member, 
which serves as the advisory committee 
for the TARGET project. 



STAFF 



In its three years of operation, the staff 
of the TARGET Homeless Employment 
Program has grown from two to five. 
"We've had some turnover when good 
people move on," Kay said. "There's 
been some burnout, but a lot of feeling 
that if s really rewarding. It's the most 
exciting place to wotk - a real shot in the 
arm" when clients get themselves 
mo vix^ again. 

Kay has hired most staff from within 
the job training axKi Employment Service 
systons. "Most of them have worked 
with the ^ and dealt with homeliness 
to some degree," she explained. "I want 
people who are good at worktops and 
placement, and who understand the 
clients." 

A recent addition to the staff is a coun- 
selor from a local vocational/ technical in- 
stitute, paid with McKinney funds from 
the Department of Education, who helps 
participants improve basic skills, prq^are 
job applications and resumes, and begin 
studying for their GED. A veterans coor- 
dii^tor, paid by the City of Seattle and 
McKinney fuz^ from the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, works with the program, 
and all TARGET staff coordinate with the 
job service staff whose sp^i^e they share. 

The staff uses a "modified case manage- 
ment approach," according to Kay. "We 
keep a folder on ^ch one so we get a 
sense of history, and we share informa- 
tion with the other agencies on what's 
happening with whom." 
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FUNDING 



TARGET uses a mix of funiing sources, 
which Includes $1 12,679 In JTPA Six Pei^ 
cent incentive funds, $43/000 in Com- 
munity Development Block Grant funds, 
$79,742 from the McKinney program/ 
and the State makes an in-kind contritHi- 
don of $16/000 which provides the pro- 
gram with free space at the Belltown 
Satellite Job Service Center and gives par- 
ticipants access to computerized job list- 
ing xeroxing/ and supplies. Originally 
established as a two-year demonstration 
program/ the TARGET Homeless 
Employment Project has been using 
JTPA Six Peitent Incentive funds. Discus- 
sions are currently underway regarding 
options for the use of 78 Percent ainds in 
the hon:ieless strategy. 



RESULTS 



During Program Year 1988 (July 1 . 1988 
to June 30, 1989), the TARGET Homeless 
Employment Program served 225 people 
"officially" (e.g., 225 people who were en- 
rolled in JTPA and receiving full pro- 
gram services); Kay estimates that 
another 150-2K)0 people used the TAR- 
GE f fadUty for self-help and self- 
directed job search. Of the 225, 80 
percent entered employment/ with an 
average wage at placement of $6.20 per 
hour. A consultant who recently tr£K;ked 
participants at 13 weeks found that 50 
percent of those she coukl locate were 
still working; others are back in school or 
in drug, alcohol, or mental/emotional 
treatment programs. *Thaf s more than a 
50 percent success rate," Kay suggests. 



The PIC has experienced relatively few 
retention problems vdth any of its home- 
less job training programs. Dickerson at- 
tributes the fact that half the homeless 
dients are still employed 90 days after 
placement to a combination of factors: 
the local labor shorUge makes employm 
willing to work more intensively to keep 
new employees/ wages are on the rise 
which encourages workers to stay in 
their pbs, and staff conduct regular fol- 
low-up with both employers and dients. 



LESSONS LEARNED 

PIC and pro^ ^ff sugge^ed several 
ways in which the TARGET Homeless 
Employment Project could have been im- 
proved. In the future, for populations 
with multiple barriers such as homeless 
people, the PIC wouW prefer to use a con- 
tracting method that wouki fiaoiitate the 
kixKis of intensive services homeless 
people require. TARGET currently has a 
performance contract that stresses place^ 
ment more than competeiury attainment 
or longer-term outcomes. In retrospect, 
PIC P&nner Dickerson would have in- 
cluded the private sector earlier, enlisting 
businesses to help pay for industry- 
spedfic training and to pioneer p(K}led 
benefit packages for health care and child 
care; these are areas in which the PIC is 
now moving. The paperwork required 
by JTPA has proven burdensome to the 
contractors, particularly ^e they are al- 
ready working under high-stress condi- 
tions because of the difficulty of the 
population they serve. And finally, the 
need to constantly be thinking of ways to 
get goods and services donated to the 
program has taken its toll in staff energy. 
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CASE STUDIES 



One of the strong points of the Seattle- 
King County PIC is Its long-tenn involve- 
ment in task forces and coalitions dealing 
with homelessness. This has paid off in 
the TARGET program, as weli as in its 
other job training programs for homeless 
people. Through coalition participation^ 
PIC staff were better able to link up with 
the shelters and emergency ser^'ices sys- 
tems - systems which have been essen- 
tial in allowing the PIC to concentrate on 



employment yet access the resources 
necessary to assist homelees clients deal 
wi\h other issues as well. 

Another element that contributes to the 
TARGET project's success is the mixture 
of various federal, state, aiKi local fund- 
ing. This adds more flexibility 85 well as 
more dollars to the effort Diversity in 
funding leads to stabilization of the en- 
tire human service system. 



This case study was written based on a review of program docun^ntsand interviews 
with: Midiael Dickcrson, Senior Planner for the PIC; and Sue Kay, TARGET Propro^ 
Operations Cvmter Dinsctor 
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